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NO NEED TO THINK TWICE... 


. .. about recommending The Prudential's Modi- 
fied Life 3 policy when your client needs perma- 
nent protection that's low cost right from the 
start. 


Modified Life 3 premiums during the first three 
years are 15°, less than in later years. For ex- 
ample, at age 35, per $5,000 face amount, the 
annual premium is only $115.65 for the first three 
years and $136.05 thereafter. 


Thus, in effect, the policyowner receives the 
advantage of dividends in advance! And divi- 
dends after three years are usually sufficient to 

reduce gross premiums to the low level of the 
first three years. 


Your First Thought For Cost-Conscious Clients— 
The Prudential's Modified Life 3! 





THE PRUDENTIAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


a mutual life insurance company 





HOME OFFICE, NEWARK, N. J. WESTERN HOME OFFICE, LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 
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LIFE INSURANCE BENEFITS 


UP 37% IN FIVE YEARS 





Daily Average of Payments 
to U. S. Policy Holders 

and Beneficiaries 

(IN MILLIONS OF DOLLARS) 
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Something Ol 


N light of the current demand by the average 

man and woman in America for security in their 
income and the permanent enjoyment of not alone 
the necessities but the conveniences of life, the 
aims of the Prudential of Newark—as set forth 
in the first prospectus of that company issued 
about 1873—is more than interesting. 


These objectives were: first, for relief in sick- 
ness or accidents; second, for a pension in old age; 
third, for an adult burial fund and fourth, for an 
infant burial fund. “Subsequent experience,” 
wrote John F. Dryden, the founder and long presi- 
dent of the Prudential, “proved that it would be 
impossible under existing conditions to provide 
in this manner for relief in sickness or old age, 
and, accordingly, after a few years the business 
was limited to the insurance of a sum certain pay- 
able at death.” 


Then the social and economic state of the popu- 
lation called for a new form of thrift. Now the 
writing of pensions and sickness coverages are no 
longer impossible. 
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Life Insurane 





A\merican families received $8,868,000 
daily from their life insurance companies in 
1948. Total payments for the year were 
$3,236,914,000. 


The 1948 payments were 9°, larger than 
those for 1947. They were 37°/, more than in 
1943 for last year the families of this country 
received $871,665,000 more than they did 
just five years ago. 


Living policyholders received more than 
half of the life insurance dollars. Their pay- 
ments in 1948 were 24°, more than those 
going for death benefit payments. During 
the year $1,790,307,000 went to living policy- 
holders. This was $158,496,000 more than in 
1947 and $523,544,000 more than five years 
previous. 


The year's “living” benefits included $431.,- 
103,000 under maturing endowment policies, 
$94,809,000 disability benefits, $226,855,000 
annuity payments, $469,848,000 paid out as 
cash surrender values, chiefly for emergency 
uses, and $567,692,000 for dividends to pol- 
icyholders. 


oo ething _™ 


HE story of 1948, as it is being translated hy 

analysts and experts, allows a_pardonabl 
pride to animate those whose lives are devoted ti 
life insurance. With the knowledge of growth, 
there comes a realization that today the peopk 
have an earning power and an accumulation @ 
savings which, under guidance from capable asi 
zealous men, can make 1949 the most successfil 
year in the annals of life insurance. 
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Reports from the Institute of Life Insurance,# 
well as the annual statements of the individu} 
companies, large and small, reflect the acceptantt 
by the American people of life insurance as thei 
most treasured possession. Ownership of life it- 
surance aggregates more than two hundred bil- 
lions of dollars—an amount approximating 1* 
tional income and production. Life insuranct 
benefits daily last year were almost $9,000,000. 
Production income, earning power, employmett 
and profits in finance and industry, commerce all 
agriculture made records in 1948. Life insurant 
need have no fear for 1949 because America, # 
never before, requires its protection. 
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SPEAKER at an Economic Society of New York dinner made some sound, if rather 
iconoclastic, observations on the American economy. Most business men and stu- 
dents of commerce and industry rightly view with alarm the possible adverse effect on 


00 the country’s economy which might follow radical tax and/or labor legislation. This 

in fear of the future with a resultant financial stringency is even now causing venture 

re capital to pause before investing in corporate business for expansion or revitalization. 
Speaking on the responsibility of industry in the area of economic statesmanship, this 

In business leader stressed the enviable position of American enterprise and, of course, the 

in American people, when compared with that of any other group or individual throughout 

ry the world. “Our downs,” he said, “are as good as the other fellows’ ups.” 

i America is the home and hope of the capitalistic system. As such, it is resented for 
its accomplishments and its contribution to the welfare of its members, which include 
consumers, employers, managers, stockholders and government, by those who advocate 

in * controlled economy. To keep this American capitalistic system functioning prosperously 

y- and progressively is the prime concern and outstanding responsibility of American 

.° businessmen. This is believed true because a depression now might make men and 

‘ women lose faith in the capacity of capitalism in a democracy to overcome the perplexi- 

ig ties of a modern world. Owners and executives of commerce and industry, then, should 

y- exert their concerted influence to guard against the spread of bleak rumors about the 

in dangers of the future lest an era of business paralysis be initiated which, once entered 

. upon, could engulf American enterprise and that capitalism which sponsored its develop- 
ment, growth and service. 

. At the same time, however, no time should be lost by these same business leaders in 

: impressing on government officials and solons the extreme danger they court when they 

5, offer class legislation or enact such laws as favor one branch of the economy to the 

0 ruination of another segment thereof. 

Is 

y Insurance men, as the proponents of an essential instrument of American capitalism, 


. ef, jf ing | 


should accept, too, a share of this responsibility. Zealously they should join in the fight 
to preserve free enterprise on that basis which has made the United States outstanding 
among the nations of the world and its citizens the envy of the peoples of the earth. 
Life and the things that make life worthwhile in this day of industrial invention dre so 
because men were given an incentive to work and so gain the reward of comfort, con- 
venience and even luxury. Incentive, which is the keystone of the American way of 
life, must not be eliminated through confiscatory taxation or restrictive controls. 


Something ~ 





ated bh A S good-will is vital to the successful conduct of 
donabk business institutions, it is important for com- 
voted tifpany executives to know what both the public and 
growihithe users of their services are thinking. In small 
, peopl brganizations, the frequent contacts of the head 
teed bf the business enable him to have a more intimate 
a nowledge of what his customers are thinking 
ou" fthan is possible for the chief executives of the 
arger companies. 
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The operations of larger companies have a 
kreater impact upon the public than those of 
maller ones, and the possibilities of adverse atti- 


is their “a “Oe ; - 

life i- udes, opinions and criticisms increase in propor- 
ed bi-fion to the size of the company. Criticisms 
ng npsually relate to the policies of a company, its 


iethods of operation and the irritations which are 
aused sometimes by employees. A “clean house” 
8 the best means of keeping these criticisms at a 
inimum, and by this is meant a business that is 
ot only efficiently operated, but one that is in 
une with public opinion—James M. Madden, 
‘ice-President, Metropolitan Life. 
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AST year. the Commerce Department reports, 

production and income scaled new peaks. In | 
1948, the gross national production of the United 
States, which includes goods and services, was 
worth two hundred fifty-five billions of dollars. 
This represents an advance of twenty-three billion 
dollars over the previous high attained in 1947. 
Similarly, in 1948 the national income defined as 
“the total earnings of residents of the United 
States from current production” aggregated two 
hundred twenty-four and one half billions of dol- 
lars. This is twenty-two billions of dollars in ex- 
cess of 1947. 


The department took the release of these 
achievements as an occasion to note that in Feb- 
ruary of last year, just as early this year, “opti- 
mism was jolted and a sharp decline in prices 
recurred.” Later, new expansion permitted the 
amazing results above noted. 


Perhaps history will repeat itself in 1949. Wise 
men, however, will be advised that the present 
economy of America is unprecedented. These men 
will seek life insurance. 
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a ILL GUNTHER, life and qualifying member of the Million Dollar 
Round Table and a full-time agent of the Puritan Life for the 
last 16 years, dropped his 190 pounds into the big leather chair in 
General Agent George Deidrich’s office. 


“George,” he said, “I want to make a complaint.” 
“Something I’ve done or haven't done?” Deidrich asked. p A 
Gunther was obviously having some difficulty in phrasing his ; 


complaint. After looking out the window for some seconds, he said, 
“Nothing to do with you. It’s the Puritan Life, and I suppose all 


the other companies, too. I think ’'m a good agent. I think any 4 
company would be glad to have me. I’ve done a wonderful job, J l} f) ‘ M F N ; 













































comparatively, for the Puritan Life. Yet, all I’ve gotten out of this 








business is my commissions. The Puritan Life hasn’t made me feel 
important. The Home Office acts as if they didn’t care whether I 
continue or not. Nobody has made me feel that I have any impor- 
tance whatever in the life insuurance business. George, something N 
is wrong. What is it?” 0 : 
While Deidrich was relieved to know that his star producer was t incess 
not sore at him, he knew, nonetheless, that a tough pitch had been ) uninv 
thrown to him. He also knew, as he always did, that his agents F crumt 
deserved unadulterated honesty. accept 
“Bill,” he said, “that’s much tougher than a sales problem.” Then few 0 
he lit a cigarette and made no attempt to hide the fact that he was } dowsi 
thinking, and thinking fast. “First, let me say that to a large extent were ] 
you are right. Our Company and the others, too, have done less they v 
than a top-flight job in giving agents the recognition they deserve. lis rea 
But they’re improving. I honestly think that alert Home Office men The 
are aware of the problem and that there will be improvement. But size. | 
that’s only half of the answer.” land t 
“That’s the whole answer, George,” Gunther said. pre-oc 
“No, it isn’t Bill, not by a long shot,” Deidrich said quickly. “It’s count 
the whole answer, all right, if I'm concerned only with preserving overw 
the peace. But you know darned well that I don’t stop pitching just becar 
because order’s been restored. I want you to know what I think disap} 
and I’ve told you only half of it.” To m) 
“Let’s have it, George,” Bill answered. and n 
And George did. “Bill, the other half has to do with you. You Une 
said before that all you’ve gotten out of the life insurance busi- about 
ness is your commissions. Well, Bill, that’s all you’ve earned. readir 
You’ve been paid 100 cents on the dollar. What else do you think that, | 
you’ve earned? Sure, you’ve been a good agent, and you’ve been e sary t 
paid for it. What do you think you have contributed to the institu- going 
tion of life insurance? Just what does life insurance owe you that on, 
it hasn’t paid?” waged 
“I’m not sure,” Gunther answered. ae 
“I think it’s nothing,” Deidrich went on. “I’ve had a few hundred ai rey 
talks with you. I know you think straight. I know you have good By a 
ideas. I know you have something on the ball. But life insurance 
doesn’t know it. All life insurance knows is that you can sell, and 
life insurance has paid off on that. Why don’t you contribute some- Halsey SD, Ha\ 
thing besides sales? Why don’t you write articles? Why don’t you decide 
make talks at sales congresses, educational meetings and things Appal 
like that?” Josephson movin 
Gunther answered, “Who wants to hear what I think?” ng a 
“Who wants to hear?” Deidrich asked. “Just about every alert a? cause 
mind in the business. Life insurance faces a dozen questions that a ao abund 
have no obvious answers. The answers, to a large extent, are going for in 
to come from you, and hundreds of other field men. When you con- guests 
tribute something, I promise you that, in one way or another, you’ll that t 
be paid for it. And until you start contributing, I think you’d better umm 
stop griping.” +. Am 
When Gunther left the office, with his chin on his chest, Deidrich routes 
thought to himself, “I don’t yet know exactly the function of a Gen- spend 
eral Agent, but this must be part of it. If it isn’t, I don’t think I south 
want to be a General Agent.” oo S 
0 
long ; 
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/f* NE morning last summer a little bird rested on my 
O windowsill, as I was eating breakfast, and chirped 
‘incessantly as though inquiring if I would consider an 
‘uninvited guest. Taking the hint, I scattered a few 
‘crumbs for the new arrival. Apparently the fare was 
acceptable for the very next day my guest brought a 
few of his pals and together they perched on my win- 
dowsill, chirping expectantly. This time the morsels 
were pecked at with considerable enthusiasm, as though 
they were saying to each other: “Gee, fellers, this stuff 
is really good.” 

The crowd of “early birds,” day by day, increased in 
size. Word had apparently been passed around in bird- 
land that the grub was tasty. For many weeks my first 
pre-occupation each morning was that of a windowsill 
counterman. I was becoming somewhat alarmed at the 
overwhelming popularity I had attained—as the group 
became larger and larger. But suddenly the problem 
disappeared into thin air and mystery took its place. 
To my surprise, the birds failed to appear one morning 
and never again visited me. 

Unable to understand why, I decided to find out more 
about the private lives of my former guests. Through 
reading detective stories, I had acquired the knowledge 
that, in order to locate the missing, it is often neces- 
sary to inquire into their erstwhile habits. Instead of 
going to the Bureau of Missing Persons, I went to the 
proper source—the Museum of Natural History in 
New York City. There I made a discovery which was 
as wonderful as the little hungry birds were charming. 
The mystery was solved. My guests had taken sudden 
flight and had gone South for the winter. 


Periodic Travels 


Having found the cause of their sudden departure, I 
decided to further investigate their interesting habits. 
Apparently these periodic travels each year include 
moving away from one area for the winter and return- 
ing again the next summer. These migrations are 
caused by the search for better climate and more 
abundant food, as the seasons change. Thus my search 
for information not only unfolded the mystery of my 
guests’ sudden flight but consoled me in the thought 
that they might return to my windowsill cafeteria next 
summer. 

Among birds there are long and short migration 
routes. The longest one is that of the Arctic tern which 
spends the summer near the North Pole and then flies 
south for the winter past the Equator and onward to 
the South Pole. This migration represents a round- 
trip of about 22,000 miles every year. By taking this 





long journey these birds get more hours of daylight 





‘Sudden Flight 





each year than any other living creature in the world. 

Strangely enough, some birds make remarkably long 
non-stop flights. The curlew nests in Alaska and 
winters in Hawaii. Evidence indicates that non-stop 
flights of well over 2000 miles are made during this 
journey. The ability of birds to find their way home 
after long migrations is most remarkable. There are 
many aspects of this homing ability that science does 
not yet fully comprehend. Birds seem to possess an 
inborn homing faculty. An interesting experiment was 
performed at Hamburg. Birds were carried a long dis- 
tance from their nesting place in dark containers, and 
finally released. They found their way home again in 
a few days. 


Man’s Similarity 

Man is not vastly different from his friend, the bird. 
People who live in the northern part of the United 
States are not capable of living out-of-doors the entire 
year. Birds simply migrate, but most people cannot 
follow that example. Instead we live in heated houses 
and food is brought from distant places by airplanes, 
trains and trucks. And so man brings his requirements 
to him by transportation, thereby getting more abun- 
dant food when the soil upon which he lives cannot 
provide it. In that sense, men and birds solve the same 
problem but in different ways. These migrations of 
birds, their sudden departure, their unrestricted free- 
dom to wing their way to better abodes, is Nature’s 
triumph in full flight. 

With birds, physical migrations are beneficial and 
essential. With human beings, mental migration for 
greater development is also beneficial and necessary. 
Thoughts that are distant to our present occupation 
must be occasionally released. The flight of fancy re- 
quires freedom. Its very essence is liberty and lack of 
restraint. The artist’s sustained flight into lofty alti- 
tudes gives him the inspiration required and produces 
“such stuff as dreams are made of.” The scientist and 
the artist attain their greatest heights through flights 
of imagination. 

Fantasy, myth, illusion, vision, rhapsody—these are 
the seeds from which the great creative works have 
emerged. The mystery of the unknown is the scien- 
tist’s lure. He penetrates the darkened forest, lighting 
one small candle after another. But always the urge is 
onward and upward to goals as yet unattained. Knowl- 
edge is acquired by flights of the imagination that . 
finally come home to roost. The most vital part of 
man’s existence is the dream that precedes reality. 
Without that mental migration, civilization could not 


survive. 
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poet yam or not the pro- 
posed congressional investi- 
gation of the life insurance 
business ever reaches the public 
hearing stage, the rumpus thus 
far raised by Senator McCarran 
(Democrat, of Nevada) and Rep- 
resentative Celler (Democrat, of 
New York) is significant for the 
warning signals it has raised and 
displayed. 

These storm warnings should 
prove invaluable to life insurance 
officials for several reasons. One 
reason: Officials who may them- 
selves feel the need of a minor 
housecleaning in the business now 
have a clear-cut opportunity to 
proceed. Another: The scope of 
the investigation as outlined by 
Senator McCarran and Represen- 
tative Celler may be regarded as 
a pattern for future legislation at- 
tempts to put the life insurance 
business through the wringer of 
congressional investigation. 

Senator McCarran and Repre- 
senative Celler, in a joint state- 
ment issued recently, stated that 
“it will undoubtedly be necessary 
to consider not only the impact of 
the federal anti-trust laws upon 
the life insurance industry, but 
also the question of the suitabil- 
ity and desirability of Public Law 
15 with respect to its application 
to the life insurance industry, and 
the further question of whether 
Public Law 15 requires any modi- 
fication or amendment.” 

The two legislators then ex- 
plained that Public Law 15 pro- 
vides, among other things, that 
the business of insurance, and 
every person engaged therein, 
shall be subject to the laws of the 
several States which relate to the 
regulation or taxation of such 
business. 

“It is contemplated that the pro- 
posed investigation will be suffi- 
ciently broad to encompass an 
evaluation of State insurance 
legislation in this field,” they dis- 
closed. 

The lawmakers said in intro- 
ducing their bills (S. Con. Res. 11 
in the Senate; H. Con. Res. 20 in 
the House) that ‘the purpose of 
this investigation is to find facts.” 
And they promised to study par- 
ticularly the applicable anti-trust 
laws and “the extent to which the 
operations of such industry com- 
ply with such laws.” 


CUR NR —— — 
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Washington 
NEWS 


LETTER 
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“The sheer size of this industry, 
its dominant position in the world 
of finance, and the power which it 
wields and could wield in many 
fields of endeavor, coupled with 
the fact that detailed information 
concerning the operations of the 
industry is not only greatly lack- 
ing but apparently very difficult to 
secure, give ample ground for this 
investigation,” they stated. 

While it is contemplated that 
charges which have been made 
against the industry will be thor- 
oughly investigated, if this reso- 
lution is approved, it is not the 
intent of the sponsors of the reso- 
lution to seek support for any 
predetermined conclusions. 

‘The sole objective is to gather 
the facts and all the facts, and 
from the study of those facts, to 
reach reasonable and fair conclu- 
sions. 


“The investigation will be y 
diously objective and rights 
witnesses will be properly 
judicially protected.” 

The investigation — shou ; 
ever see the light of day — y; 
confine itself principally to br 
questions of economic concent 
tion. But a whole host of r 
tively detailed questions will } 
raised. Celler, for example, fin; 
these questions intriguing: 

“Why should insurance com 
nies be permitted to make hy 
foreign loans without consultiy 
the State Department?” 

“What are insurance compani 
doing with the hundreds of tho 
sands of dollars they collect fr 
those quarter-a-week  industr; 
policies which workers often alk 
to expire?” 

The answers, of course, are oi} 
vious. But publicity-catching hea 
lines have become the keynote if 
too many congressional investig, 
tions. And neither Senator 
Carran nor Representative Celle 
are noted for their  reticeng 
when publicity is concerned. 


Washington Notes 


ECRETARY FORRESTAL isis 
suing joint procurement ruls 
for the Army, Navy, and Ai 
Force . . . The provisions for i- 
surance are unchanged, but ar 
now numbered Paragraphs |. 
301, 10-302, and 10-303, Sectin 
X, “Armed Services Procurement 
Regulation” . . . Copies are avail 
able from the Superintendent # 
Documents. 
Representative Redden (Demo 
crat, of North Carolina) is back 
ing a proposal to provide grow} 
life insurance policies for gover 
ment workers .. . Redden sayy 
President Truman is sold on the 
idea and that the White House 
has asked the Veterans Adminis- 
tration to draw up a plan. 
Redden believes that each govert 
ment employee should be covered 
by a policy equal in value to 4 
year’s salary. 
VA’s decision to close the 
regional offices established } 
Omar Bradley only three yeat 
ago is a victory for old-line a¢ 
ministrators in the agency . - 
Too many bureaucrats resentel 
the loss of-power and prestige ' 
(Continued on Page 60) 
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Sometimes we wish AESOP 


worked for us! 


A ovo was the master of the 
art of presenting complex 
material in simple language. 
Perhaps his talents would sim- 
plify one of our most impor- 
tant year-end tasks — explain- 
ing to our more than a million 
policvholders just what we 
have done with their money 
during the preceding year.We 
feel that the major problem is 
to give them a sound account- 
ing of our stewardship of 
their funds in non-technical language. 
Almost every type of business has its own 
technical jargon which is not easily under- 
stood by people unfamiliar with that busi- 
ness. For that reason, we try to tell the story 
of our financial progress clearly and readably 


in our annual reports to policyholders. 





They are written 
in narrative style—short 
and concise — and supple- 
mented by a unique state- 
ment of operations which 
shows clearly the way a life 
insurance company actually 
operates. A recent survey 
shows that our policvholders 
appreciate our efforts to 
simplify Mutual Life finan- 
More of 


cial statements. 


them are reading the reports 
and finding them interesting. 

The Mutual Life report for 1948 — 
distributed in February — follows the 
same simple pattern. A copy was mailed 
to each of our policvholders, to all em- 
plovees, and to others interested in the 


Company. It’s yours for the asking, too. 


Our 2nd Century of Serice 


THE MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY of NEW YORK 


34 NASSAU STREET 


NEW YORK 5,N.Y. 
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Results of Operations of Life Insurance Companies 


as of December 31, 1948 and 1947 



























































VEN 
| acct 
id | Total Paig 
] U.S Paid Total Total Pai qgures- 
Year | Total | Asean rnment | Premiums | Death Payment to | insurance In g 
Capital | Admitted | lated =| Governme i j | Policyholders | — Written* in Force* 
NAME OF COMPANY =) & | ae | ean Se) a Nate cneciece inna ae — 
— | ——_—__-| ——__ - —s | = | 
satateinaiitintinitcemsenti ———| | — | ; $ 5 pam 
| . | ’ : : 5,352,293 | 875,359 — 
9,078,956 | 115,352, 389,64 
948 | ya'soo za | Inalgocios | cetpasiowe | astprecere | Stocriest | siiserars | 13e;777- 427 801, 451'3g ) dustry 
a 4 1h 19a? | | 176,506,265 | 186,696,127 | $5,748,510 | 23.576,872 | 5,027,661 | 8,192,475 | 134 m1 a ae ‘ 
Washington, D. C. | Yeas | 260,000'| 'Yol470;405 | 9:74.15 | 116317133 | 2.262.927 188,728 406,297 | 22,064, 79,197 7mp DOS O 
American General Life... toss 250,000 | 9,063,204 | 7,890,054 | 3,330,576 | 1,922,699 186, 728 623,164 | 6.878.701 | om nies dl 
Houston, Texas | ieee 256.145 | 9.485.764 | 8,083,574 | 2,186,454 1,111,937 140 287 357,674 | 4,857,192 | 35, 555; US 
American Reserve Life 7 256.195 | 8.992.829 665,291 2,087,204 978, Lag 4 1,551,463 | 23,725/497 | 148°se sah into OU 
Omaha, Neb. | tea 820,000 | 28,732,527 | 26,170,495 | 6,001,998 | 3,710,155 ‘537 | 1,149,545 | 24.995.8 139,839 19 ‘ 
Amicable Life... | = 820,000 | 26,480,661 | 24,152,155 | 7,007,433 | 3,490,549 ae 2'261;008 | 38,009,447 | 230 asap be PYT 
Waco, Texas 500,000 | 56,401,635 | 48,798,814 | 11,641,551 | 5,704,505! 1, ‘ons | 2izectat | ariesesios | meee Pee 
Cashere Uff. ......... ior? | 500,000 53,440,856 | 45,662,464 | 18,765,455 | 5,234. 173 864. ‘228, : ‘uP tals | 
amen, Suh. 3,856,526 | 171,594,793 | 1,376,320) we wa 
1948 | 458,776,803 | 382,987,579 | 161,299,071 50, 308.008 ey 21: 702.841 200,635,467 | 1,281,922'54 
Bankers Life Insurance ne 425,739,095 | 356,245,826 | 196,127,702 | 45,143, "308,671 | 4,699,339 | 10,334,100 | ° 35.4457) and WO 
Des Moines, lowa 1943 |x 1,000,000 | 9'256°328 | 4:482:9 1.616.479 | 13,045,774 eessr| temine| ‘eee | wae 73 
a 1 eed i947 | 1000-000 | _7:292'235 | _3,868.862 | _11398°876 | 5.512.394 | 2,737,651 | 9,685,534 | 72:816.787 | sor'smn| by 73 
Chicago, Itt. 1948 | 1,780,000 | 102'330694 | 85448;473 | Not Given | 20:039,561 2:260.247 | 7.118.078 | 1-087.946 | Sa0.eN | herewit 
California-Western States. . joa? | 1°780,000 | '94°098°900 | 79\e13;472 | 23,739,310 | 16:700,114 | 2: 8.247 | 7.118.078 oh a aa 
Sacramento, Calif. ee oon 2.466.037 | 2,269,915 5,623 61,989 0,797 ag oa ane S20 the ant 
Contral Live... nae 1947 | 2'454,061 | 2.262°301 820,338 ol eee| oleae | wie | ote age 
Fort Scott, Kans. -.....| 100;904'312 | 84,800,413 | 35,897,477 | 7,734,865 | 1,318,183 | 3,494,403 | 28,234,578 | 250,767.14) them 
Central Life Assurance | oe | | 947525,922 | 69,168,864 | 3.493.617 | 7,443,052 | 1318, 494, sal 
———— | * 1,023,654 68,443 88,376 | 15,196,874 | — 32,441,an | P 
1948 | 200,000 1,929,637 | | 716,605 a 777.360 | 48,276 72,732 | 12,068,182 | 25, 141.4 
Coastal States Life | Teeess 1.404.482 | 7 653.045 257,493 777, oy 2,601,750 | 33,434,832 | 214'338'4m 
Atlanta, Ga. ea | 0,000 | 38,521,957 | 35,173,958 | 8,959,887 | 7,227,652 | 1,046, =| toie| Soe | aoe 
Colonial Life... | jea7 |  900;000 | 35:644;42s | $2,604,987 | 12,773,719 | 6,711,751 | 973.878 | 2,880,789 | 35.448,628 | 20 - 
ersey City, N. J. ‘ 905 | 54,934, ,310, tte RP : ,285,433 | 217,307.38 
Columbus Mutual Lite | fea | @pisestast | soveratore | 3alorriase | 7:198°610 | '"otore | °""S2'eas | 3alzerceeo | “gear 
Columbus, Ohio | 4948 136,233 692,930 | 246 435 | 81,688 779 | one | 2028 | °8'102'620 | 719798 | - - 
Commercial Life Insurance & 130.628 | 222 618 | 31.782 | 61,597 119,885 9.400°151 | 46,115. | 350,030,300 | 2,832,105; 167 
Phoenix, Ariz. | toe8 000,000 | 685,880,821 | 588,534,551 | 126,625,585 | 112,194,757 | 19,400, n| S| BBS Tee 
ee | yea? | 3!000;000 | 616:083;837 | 525:604/876 | 128;699/831 | 100,333,580 | 17,335.65 | ee eee ™ 
nance ; 3,327 | 12,828,779 | 40,454,428 | 208,136,931 | 1,831,564, 10 yt 
i | 1048 | | 724,289,848 | 614,306,818 | 60.650,000 | 70,803, 5 | 12'263°765 | 36.451.551 | 227°303-631 | 1.e97'eae'sn | Fra - 
Connecticut Mutual Life | 4947 | 677,345,435 | 579,585,664 | 100,050,000 00,058,298 | . aes } 3,091,097 | 21.984°218 | "217°380 39 anew my 
Hartford, Conn, bo 637,530 | 59,323,997 | 50,382,572 | 20,234,949 | 6,773,74 tes | sana | anne an | 208388 Li ain 
Continental American Life | year | _ 637,530 | 5.074.031 | 48;209/986 | ,29-406.508 | 8.001.008 | 1.608.200 | 2.087.028 | 23,051,518 | a7a.ereas ) Penix 1 
Wilmington, Del. | 1943 | 1,000/000 | 374°888:775 | 320:405;868 | 113,025,952 | 31.527.577 Gcon0,e20 | 14ceaz'tas | 118-258-710 | Stt-usge ( Hato 
Equitable Life Insurance | = | 4°900/000 | 34 688 | 299,560,582 | 115,656,199 | 32,376,033 es | ee 5°839°223 | 29058335 | Policyh ie 
Des Moines, lowa | ee | Sees | a'saeera | 3:300' tes | 1,455, 000 911, 560 | 58:09 | 1367187 | 61060/336 | 26°0e8 am Sim Fa 
Farmers Life Insurance . 7 as one 3,872, 158 2,987,789 1,455,000 778 ,302 14'841 | 904'084 | 13,375,611 105,531,943 | Presby - 
Des Moines, lowa | = "000 | 24,558,587 | 21,399'117| 7.920.575 | 3,222,980 514, ee'ees | Terceeree | SRNR Pemeaet 
Farmers and Bankers Life. 1947 | 12000°000 | 22°372,627 | 19°398;438 | 10°210;800 | 3.096.024 411,136 | ene “apeiet 
Wichita, Kan. ; 7 eee, ee | 995 | 4,465,221 | 13,390,125 | 60,567,834 | 593,286,883 Washing 
1948 | Be SE BR i BR Bo Be eB 4 4B Provident L 
Fidelity Mutual Life. . aS "| 206'395°229 | 180°640,951 | 87.531.684 | 21,347,028 | sae | eee | tena wvident L 
eat Ameriean Li | tee |” joo; 000 | 3'5aa:ene | “2:9st208 | “T:745.750 | "498 976 | 64,478 | 145,131 | 2.513.432 | 16,778.20 f Bismarck 
Greet Aenertene Le 1947? 100,000 | 3,303,844 | 2.696.116 | 1,687,237 431,548 | 32,888 | 741,535 | 16,426,057 | 33,380,28 Provident | 
Hutchinson, Kan. bo | 250000 2.482.967 1,270,348 710,000 | 2,431,823 37’ 108 | 530.037 | 15,101,937 23013. 141 ee 
— | tear | 250;000 | 1:800;241 So0'30 | 11903720 | tiaasiaee | teai7ee | «3381923 | ‘BBB 725 | 49.18 | Philadel 
allas, Texas . 5 | 6,590. ,863,720 | 1,485, , 976.744 | "349" adel 
= Re ee 
atlas, Texas 4 412 | 2,695,441 267, , , \ 085.459 | ‘19.200, 
a iea7 | 200-000 | 3:4za.ter | 2:aoocazt | 1367-110 | S704 520/830 | 3.171378 | 118.425.424 | 44170828 Rockford L 
Spokane, Wash. Lead ‘000 | 51,409,117 | 39,586,991 | 7,023,214 | 15,447,662 | er | acyea’see | ten’sanans | concn at 
ay ob we REE ' | joa | '"9e0%000 | 42:896;600 | 33:268:896 | 812317862 | 14,513,602 | 1,381,981 | 2,714, 343,445 | factor 
Jacksonville, Fla. 1947 | ’ ’ 50 | 1,836,485 | 2,695,938 | 29,583,361 | 262,943,08 fF LY 
1948 | | 55,913,937 | 47,643,183 | 6,770,154 | 8,020,8 | 1.996.486 | 2.606.998 | 20,553.901 | 282.0008 ome, 
a 1 ~ hee 7 --| $0,988,901 | 43,004,021 | 9.952.888 | 7.008.087 | 1.694.088 | 2.378.518 | 30,167,112 | 211,902.75 Security Li 
coat | i98 56,960,378 | 47,077,974 | 18,219,400 | 6.564.899 | 978,660 2'239,841 | 28,420,730 | 193,622.48 | Winston 
Indianapolis Life ..... | SS I | §2.496.051 | 43,050,125 | 21,918,400 | 6,316,273 4,768,962 | 9,273,819 | 122,365,121 | 820,725,2m | Stenandoa 
indlanaselie, Ind. | $94 | 10,000,000 | 221/144:911 | 164:253°351 | 34,312,931 | 188 | 4,708,962 | 9.273.818 | 122,308,121 | $20, 7m. -aanoke 
reli... 1947 | 10,000,000 | 199,867,206 | 149,626,539 79:966,140 | 221933:084 | $.043:841 | 9,820,681 | |98.5957422 | ro | Jackson 
reenesere, i. UG. "000,000 | ,935 | 189,527,681 | 73,566, 933, — "793.550 | 112.641.638 | 731.502. . 
— 1947 | 4:000;000 | 195.896.208 | 176.980-071 | 100;240,188 | 22.484, 199 “Miser | t’aeeteee | aneae'ant | area eunderd t 
Kansas City, Mo. 1948 | *"300;000 | '34:699;184 | 30,980,585 | | 6.715.238 | 3.693.629 “490 | Toaa'ee7 | 13:170:435 | 120/008m | Sand 
yy ~ 4-9 947 |  300;000 | 31.913:707 | 28:445°398 | 6:603,083 | 3.476125 | 6847490 1,093; +179, 435 | sindianas 
wichita fond ee 10,418,912 | 2,079,400 1,808,839 185,212 831,829 | 8,969, 596 Hy Pittsbur; 
,225,4 418, 079, 808, "245. ,083, 
a. ie | imide | tee | aes | eae | eae), meee | ee | eee |, Sea) moe 
—~t— 1948 | 5,000-000 | 376,356,289 | 269'757.690 | 72/889.970 | 67,307,457 16,304:407 | 23°268/836 | 630.887.7768 | 2.797,018,78 T Union Cen 
sort Wayne, tod. 1847 | 8,000,000 | 399:927° 964 054,480,388 | 199;694.464 | 108;558;060 | 24:249/988 | 62,081,191 | 256:831.813 2 aS em |, Cincinna 
or ayne, Ind. ° ° 2 1,053,489, ¥ ¥ | K J - ° | ’ . ; "956 | 2.631, , . 
"See Mas se | anins| amas | “eee | eaeee| “tame | een) anes | Mtaees | Sm | alae 
pringfield, Mass. ‘ 6,679,844 362, 046, "Jon | "255 | 8.057.832 39,775, 
ae 1947 300.000 | 7.495.698 | 6.392.441 | 3.314.725 psig 579,890 | 5,751,850 | 133-1001626 |  $88,059,94 United Ser 
jf 184 ‘+ -| 104,907,228 | 98,560.760 | 18,160,413 | 18.874.220 | 2.879.500 | $781,850 | 123,899,302 | 492,105,572 | “yes, See 
Minnesota Mutual Life. . Lea | 94,449,894 | 77,799,353 | 20,378,861 | 14,209,586 | 1.986 ners oe Ay 
St. Paul, Minn. 1 104,047 | 158,398 | 2,176,287 | 17,401,280 | TY 
| 1948 | 117,970 | 4,012,502 | 3,479,077 765,064 | 391,932 04, ta3.aee | 2caz7.oaa | _7-sokam | Toneka, 
—... ee ee Chattan 
ust Paul, Minn. Se | tana | 22,420,277 | 15,847, 589 5,324,428 0 293.816 | 3,774,417 | 26,133,207 sae Webster L 
lonarch Life. _ 1 "587, ,916, y 774, ‘O19. 
“ 1,000,000 19,341,433 13,041, | | 7 513. 126 1,117,342 2,167,920 Des Mo 
Springfield, Mass. B  & Bsens 18,387,149 | 6,856,000 | 748,08 : 74. | 45,840,488 
a, Se | waas| Seren | Seeee| teree| peces| Gees] tees] cee] See | ea 
. Louis, Mo, | ,680, of8, y "4n1- 947, 
Northern Lite | 1948 | 600,000 | 45,751,111 | 36,345, 656 | 12'779.490 | 7.320.746 802,963 | Fe ee) Semel a. 
600,000 | 41,857,470 | 33,038,101 | 2.471.596 4,902,290 | 64,522,720 Wisconsin 
a | toae 580 | 97.004.807 | 96,632.433 | 14,288,904 | 11,027,940 | 2.471.896 | 4.902.200 | 64,822,720 | 305.488.10 | Madiso 
Ohio National Life | 1a? | 628880 | 91.3841226 | 81,320,399 | 241326:016 | 10;186.308 | 1:928;834 | 4.177; 879, yin 
Cincinnati, Ohio 1947 ° 1504, | 843.686 | 2,137,243 | 24,835,189 197,394,281 Oshkos! 
| 1,000,000 | 46,957,024 | 38,767,202 | 15,396,969 | 6, 167,947 "408 | 2,067,065 | 26.250.566 | 183,184,331 | anos 
“aon Ohi , | j9a7 | 1000;000 | 43°681.682 36,598,118 | woe ee ed 716 488 | 2,203,022 | 15,085,307 126.238. Omaha, 
olumbus, Ohio | 4,000;000 | 37,554,300 | 33,212,383 363, ¥~% "713 2.045.230 | 13,218,101 115,344, 
Old Line Life... | 1948 | 1,000,000 | 35,358,933 | 31,360,239 | 13,357,848 | 4,643,696 683, 048,290 | 13,218,101 | 118,28 
Milwaukee, Wis. 1947 | 1,000, "335.264 | 77,867,545 | 13,769,665 | 14,958,201 | 2,198,710 | 5,418, 503, 645301. 7 
Pan-American Life... | Se Sea igo | 947i29:008 | 70459067 | 16,026,178 | 13,944,831 | 1.944.219 | 4,860,685 | 87,508,564 19.64 38 ; Inet 
ew Orleans, La. 4 | 10,378,563 | 845, 190%, | P | i 1389, ; 
et RQ 1847 | 00,000 | 117108;471 | ‘8.947218 | 1.821217 | 41067496 | S63.178 | GEE200 | S2.710.181 | | Oa | jie 
Jacksonville, Fla. BA oe” | 1,t06,896774 | 1,014,286,259 | eee | Se | i Sises | ee’cae'tas | cos'aue'oes | 2,540,947,422 
"philadelphia, Ps. 1947 |---| 19128,019,087 | 968,720,542 | 404,977,119 | 98,429,189 | 24,129, | | 
10—THE SPECTATOR, March, 1949 
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VEN though we have become 

accustomed to astronomical 
figures—what with the war ’n’ 
everything—we still are amazed, 
annually, at the breath-taking per- 
formance of the life insurance in- 
dustry in America. As annual re- 





ports on the operation of compa- 
nies during the past year pour 
into our statistical department to 
be pyramided into staggering to- 
tals for our various publications, 
we watch the process with awe 
and wonder. The results achieved 
by 73 companies are tabulated 
herewith while highlights from 
the annual statements of many of 
them will be found on ensuing 
pages of this issue.—Ed. 


ANNUAL 
STATEMENTS 
1948 





Year 


| 
NAME OF COMPANY Ending | 


| 


$ 
Peoples Life 1948 300 
Frankfort, Ind. 1947 300 
Pioneer Insurance Company . 1948 150 
Lincoln, Neb. 1947 150, 
Phoenix Mutual Life. . . 1948 
Hartford, Conn. 1947 
Policyholders National 1948 204 
Sioux Falls, S. D. 1947 204 
Presbyterian Ministers 1948 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1947 
Provident Life. . . 1948 25 
Washington, D. C. 1947 25 
Provident Life Insurance 1948 250 
Bismarck, N. D. 1947 250 
Provident Life and Accident 1948 4,200, 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 1947 4,200, 
Provident Mutual Life. 1948 
Philadelphia, Pa. 1947 
Pyramid Life 1948 200, 
Charlotte, N. C. 1947 200, 
Rockford Life 1948 200, 
Rockford, Il. 1947 200, 
Security Life and Accident 1948 250, 
Denver, Colo. 1947 250, 
Security Life and Trust. . . | 1948 500, 
Winston-Salem, N. C. 1947 500, 
Shenandoah Life 1948 500, 
Roanoke, Va. 1947 500, 
Southern Farm Bureau Life 1948 200, 
Jackson, Miss. 1947 200, 
Standard Life 1948 463 
Indianapolis, Ind. 7 1947 464, 
Standard Life insurance Co. of America 1948 300 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 1947 300, 
State Life Insurance Company. . 1948 
Indianapolis, Ind. 1947 
Union Central of Cincinnati. . 1948 2,500 
Cincinnati, Ohio 1947 2,500 
Union National Life. . . 1948 200 
Lincoln, Neb. 1947 200 
United Service Life 1948 100 
Washington, D. C. 1947 100 
Victory Life ‘ 1948 200 
Topeka, Kan. | 1947 200 
Volunteer State Life | 1948 1,000 
Chattanooga, Tenn. 1947 1, 
Webster Life 1948 
Des Moines, lowa 1947 
Western States Life. . . 1948 
Fargo, N. D. 1947 
Wisconsin Life 1948 
' Madison, Wis. 1947 
Wisconsin National Life. . 1948 400 
Oshkosh, Wis. 1947 400 
World Insurance Company... . 1948 
Omaha, Neb. 1947 


Capital 
| Dec. 31 | Stock 


2 8883 


w 
-) 
--) 


g2282 2288 2822 8888828282 82 222222 


3 
g 


Total 
Admitted 


&8 
8 « 
2 


£38 
BES 


477 891,174 
446 ,883 ,378 
8,917,069 
71,517, 161 
46 ,030 ,092 
45,059, 128 


13,321,124 
49,103,718 
42,829,314 
594 873,013 
569,608,124 
2,405,911 
1,963,303 


696, 189 
108 , 730 
18,519,699 


"381.076 


16,987,772 | 


41,752,270 


Assets | 


Accumu- 
lated 
Reserves 


| 


U.S. 
Government 
Holdings 


$ 
17,131,331 


207 , 106 
215,145 


5,385,176 
5,001,459 
13,458, 163 
11,814,013 
18,678,516 
14,588,858 
20,043,813 
18, 137,199 
318,546 

46 ,871 


4,474,056 
3,505,422 
7,335,847 
7,043 ,432 
66 ,636 ,940 
64,566, 136 
551,717,587 
532,778 ,592 
6,810,507 
5,062,043 


3,024,546 
2,570,314 
15,609,312 
14,281 ,874 
37,416,745 
35,324,983 
316,278 
261,988 


2,921,130 | 


2,216,911 


9,813,073 
9,103,415 
15,997,092 
14,842,183 
3,671,130 
3,018,648 


$ 
5, 166,398 


16,455,330 
18,817,155 
191, 158,639 
248 239,845 
Not Given 

990, 263 


1,023,393 
3,112,870 


1,371,440 
1,220,965 
1,702,188 
1,705,586 
26 737,965 
27,550,635 
173,356,982 
189,483,705 
1,549,411 
1,510,600 


790,500 
790,500 
10,428,004 
10,262,110 


1,462,500 
2,157,500 
2,957,589 


4,749,933 | 


2,983,114 
2,896,455 


Premiums 
Received 


42,785,229 
40, 267,927 
1,739,687 
1,526,705 
3,473,079 
3,724,983 


577,102 
538,031 
2,715,452 
2,357,442 
30, 125,452 


2.964.172 
2.399.550 


910,532 
757,675 
2,311,119 
2,417,125 
3,955,560 
3,936,363 


1,282,199 
1,192,899 
2,927,502 


7,665,005 
5,738,259 


Paid 


Death 
Claims 


135, 186 | 


149,636 
178,571 
347 


| 
| Total Total Paid | Total Paid 
Payment to Insurance | Insurance 
Policyholders Written* | in Force* 
| 
$ $ $ 
742,233 | 14,370,119 94,130, 192 
1,111,430 | 12,622,455 86,382,420 
740 |.. 485,895 
| 634 | 513,215 
| 23,085,710 | 101,848,741 | 1,016,432,555 
| 21,891,983 | 101,416,196 | 954,536,511 
234°889 | 9.273.231 | 56,896,106 
219,767 | 8,373,466 | 50,499,626 
3,105,857 | 5.460,448 | 89,828,079 
2,800,336 | 9,592,145 | 87,062,886 
128,698 | 761,175 5,503,816 
104,461 183,585 4,742,641 
453, 17,289,352 | 94,591,037 
424,047 | 18,877,460 82,640,533 
17,664,407 | 171,931,886 | 560,414,586 
| 14,727,460 | 167,741,659 | 452,576,345 
| 31,773,849 |§103,154,540 | 1,312,476,280 
30,889,233 |§118,281,149 | 1,264,319,211 
167,444 | 38,448, 46,078,919 
174,918 | 26,084,761 32,748,293 
307,495 | 7,654,452 40,440,468 
336,417 | 8,683,354 37,707,260 
1,057,636 | 18,219,137 97,602,537 
912,174 | 18,491,611 87,845,117 
1,282, 73,419,157 | 205,464,105 
| 1,085,803 | 66,878,698 | 172,009,902 
4,129,709 | 24,963,048 | 359,892,658 
| 3,317,949 | 25,618,047 | 350,743,508 
27,438 | 9,592,250 | 29,023,750 
16,954 | 21,547,750 21,471,750 ° 
339,081 | 8,488,821 52,014,879 
319,524 | 9,887,045 48 , 228,932 
455,087 | 3,035,904 27,309,215 
401,616 | 2,046,3: 26,374,474 
| 4,401,777 | 13,181,095 | 208,344,057 
| 4,140,104 | 14,821,223 | 205,914,173 
33,410,839 | 95,586,242 | 1,368,308, 
31,128,348 | 119,574,248 | 1,337, 196,687 
176,872 | 24,916,434 87,154,933 
137,301 | 27,240,237 73,586,939 
151,817 | 9,910,927 41,428,428 
126,403 | 7,821,000 33,810,547 
633,929 | 12,812,956 | 84,381,290 
703,692 | 15,157,141 | 76,952,779 
2,247,567 | 15,643,419 | 146,354,562 
1,916,103 | 16,177,574 | 140,508,504 
13,600 | 1,908,098 | 5,694,536 
11,599 | 1,326,455 | 4,355,845 
179.577 | 7,109,524| 36,541,516 
156,720 | 8,293,559 | 31,778,572 
521,932 | 5,745,936 47,621,470 
427,442 | 6,467,010 43,892,293 
| 1,094,407 | 11,575,241 80,246,573 
| 1,054,298 | 12,269,204 75,001,466 
2,130,682 | 26,795,391 40,908 , 565 
1,620,336 | 17,094,809 25,147,774 








* Includes Dividend Additions, if any. 
t Includes $16,956,954 reinsurance—Illinois Life Fund. 


+ Includes ordinary revivals and increases in 1949. Excludes group increases in 1947. 


§ Excludes revivals and increases. 
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Metropolitan Life 


HE annual report to the policy- 
Thoiaers reveals that during 1948 

the Metropolitan Life, New 
York, paid out in death claims 
$263,780,754 to beneficiaries of 
about 235,000 policyholders. An ad- 
ditional $147,045,672 was paid out 
by way of matured endowments and 
annuities to some 450,000 individu- 
als. In addition, $59,403,238 was 
paid out in disability and accident 
and health benefits under about 
650,000 claims. 

In discussing the company’s 
statement, Leroy A. Lincoln, presi- 
dent, pointed out that the foregoing 
payments, plus dividends, cash sur- 
render values, and other payments 
to policyholders under its policies 
and certificates, amounted alto- 
gether to $721,366,364. 

The total of such payments made 
by the company during the last 16 
years aggregated $9,346,330,825, 
which sum, Mr. Lincoln observed, 
is in excess of the company’s assets 
of $9,125,145,007 held as of Dec. 31, 
1948. Of this latter sum, the statu- 
tory reserve for future payments to 
policyholders was $7,800,699,727, 
determined mathematically accord- 
ing to legal requirements, and this 
sum, together with other obliga- 
tions, brings the total liabilities to 
$8,591,210,201. Over and above this 
there remained a surplus of about 
6 per cent of the obligations, or 
$533,934,806, for protection against 
unforeseen contingencies such as 
epidemics, catastrophies and ad- 
verse economic conditions. 

The company closed 1948 with 


$39,958,517,854 of life insurance in 
force under 46,527,002 policies and 
certificates. Ordinary life insur- 
ance in force amounted $19,871,- 
303,099; indus‘rial, $9,901,870,478 ; 
and group, 910,185,344,277. There 
were also outstanding 448,394 an- 
nuities and supplementary con- 
tracts. In addition, 6,546,412 poli- 
cies or certificates were in force 
providing benefits in the event of 
either accident, sickness, hospitali- 
zation, surgical or medical ex- 
penses, including, in the case of 
more than 850,000 families, hospi- 
tal surgical or medical expense ben- 
efits for dependents. 

For the year 1948, the life insur- 
ance issue of $2,904,157,071 em- 
braced $1,704,804,811 of ordinary, 
$673,421,027 of industrial and 
$525,931,233 of group. It is grati- 
fying, Mr. Lincoln observed, to note 
that the other life insurance com- 
panies in the United States and 
Canada are paralleling this expe- 
rience. 

The amount held for dividends 
payable to Metropolitan policyhold- 
ers in 1949 totals $152,067,254. 

The rate of interest earned on to- 
tal assets increased from 2.94 per 
cent in 1947 to 3.03 per cent in 
1948; there was some increase in 
expenses; the rate of mortality was 
slightly lower than last year; and 
the lapse rate was one of the best 
on record. 





New York Life 

It was a good year for New York 
Life. This is clearly revealed in the 
1948 financial statement and report 


FARM MORTGAGE DEBT OWNERSHIP 








1940 1948 1940 1948 
FEDERAL INDIVIDUALS 
AGENCIES AND OTHERS 





SOURCE: U. S. Dept. of Agriculture 


Estimated Holdings of Principal 
Lending Agencies, in Millions 
Uan. 1, 1940 and July 1, 1948) 





1940 1948 1940 1948 
LIFE INSURANCE COMMERCIAL 
COMPANIES BANKS 





PREPARED BY INSTITUTE OF LIFE INSURANCE 
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ot operations released by the om, 
pany to its policyholders recently 
A brief glance at the latest figy, 
reveal that surplus increased, gqjpJ 
increased slightly, assets and lia} 
ities increased, interest earning 
improved and life insurance } 
force was higher. Offsetting high. 
expenses was a lower mortalj 
rate. 

Total assets on Dec. 31 last a 
gregated $4,448,369,759, reflectiy 
an increase of $214,185,161 during) 
the year. Assets exceeded reserye, 
and other liabilities by $266,505, 
885, which amount constitutes thy 
company’s fund set aside for ge 
eral contingencies. Surplus jy 
creased $35,387,161 during the yea) 
and was $266,505,885 on Dec. 3] 
1948. 

Sales of new life insurance dw. 
ing 1948 amounted to $857,719,6% 
a gain of $335,600 over 1947. 4 
the close of 1948 the company hai 
$9,539,584,229 of insurance cover 
ing its policyholders; this is com 
pared with $9,063,604,614 at th 
close of 1947. As measured by the 
increase of insurance in force, th 
net growth of the company durin 
the year was 5.3 per cent. 

Total payments to policyholder 
and beneficiaries in 1948 wer 
$206,376,000. This total was é- 
vided into $118,046,429 for living 
policyholders and $88,329,571 to the 
beneficiaries who died. 

The gross rate of return on ner 
investments by the company ro 
for the second year in successim 
Gross yield was 3.36 in 1948; 32 
in 1947; 3.04 in 1946. 

Mortality experience continue 
favorably low for the company’ 
policyholders. Heart disease wa 
listed as the principal cause @ 
death, accounting for 39 per cent 
of all policyholder deaths in 194 
Cancer and tumors were seconé 
with 17 per cent. 

Briefly, the chief changes in the 
investment portfolio of New York 
Life were—a moderate decrease it 
U. S. Government bonds, an it 
crease in public utility bond holi- 
ings, a sharp increase in industrial 
bond holdings, and a 20 per cett 
increase in first mortgages on real 
estate. Cash on hand or in banks 
was $53,811,342 on Dec. 31, 1948 
compared with $41,558,001 at the 
end of 1947. 

In commenting on the growth of 
New York Life over the years the 
management stated that there is 
still a great need for more life it 
surance. This is apparent from the 
fact that the aggregate volume of 
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Americans 
take care of their own - 






























N THIS COUNTRY at the end of 1948 seventy-eight million people 
owned life insurance. 


Their policies provided two hundred and one billions of dollars of 
life insurance protection. 


Through these figures seventy-eight million people say in effect: 

“We believe in America. We believe in its kind of government. 
We believe in its future. We believe in the opportunities it offers. 
We accept our responsibilities; we will take care of our own.” 

This is why people buy life insurance. 

It should be reassuring to know that at no time have so many people 
owned so much life insurance. 


It is gratifying to report that of the seventy-eight million policy- 
holders, eight and one-half million own John Hancock policies. Never 
before has this company served so many people with so much life 
insurance protection. 





December 31, 1948 
Total Assets . e ‘ : ‘ $2,464,642,100.60 
Total Liabilities . . .  .  $2,273,409,820.63 
Surplus to Policyholders . ; , $191,232,279.97 


Total Insurance in Force . ‘ ‘ $9,893,597,091.00 


Fates | a 
MUTUALJLIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


A COPY OF THE COMPLETE ANNUAL REPORT WILL BE SENT ON REQUEST 
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insurance in force in all companies 
today was equal to only about 11 
months of national income com- 
pared to 19 months of national in- 
come in 1938. 


Mutual Life of New York 


HE Mutual Life, New York 
Toi. in its 1948 annual report 

to its stockholders disclosed that 
benefits to policyholders during the 
past year had been the largest of 
any year in the history of the com- 
pany with the exception of 1941. 

Benefits in 1948 totaled $115,- 
529,000, or at the rate of $317,000 
a day and $2,222,000 each week. 
Death benefits amounted to 47% 
of the total, or $54,435,400, while 
the remaining 53%, or $61,093,- 
600, went to living policyholders. 

The company continued to show 
new gains in amount of insurance 
in force, according to the report. 
Insurance in force at the end of 
1948 totaled $4,221,160,100. This 
was a gain of $107,297,800 in the 
year. The average size of policy 
issued in 1948 was $4,975, the 
highest on record for the com- 
pany. New insurance sales in 1948 
amounted to $284,248,400, com- 
pared with $324,172,400 in 1947. 
This comparison, the company ex- 
plained, is distorted as in other 
companies because of the sharp in- 
crease in sales which took place 
during the latter half of 1947 in 
anticipation of higher premium 
rates on policies issued after Jan. 
1, 1948. 

Operations of the Mutual Life 
in 1948 resulted in a net gain of 
$29,063,300 for the company’s 
policyholders, before dividends but 
after benefit payments, expenses 
and all other charges. 

The net gain of $29,063,300 com- 
pares with $29,762,600 in 1947. 
The 1948 net includes $4,621,900 of 
net capital gains, compared with 
$7,609,100 in 1947. 

As a result of 1948 operations, 
the company’s surplus, held for the 
protection of policyholders, was in- 
creased by $12,836,600, to a figure 
of $145,579,300 on Dec. 31, 1948. 
This is equivalent to 8.2% of the 
company’s present obligations to 
policyholders under its policies and 
deposit liabilities. The remaining 
$16,226,700 of the year’s gains was 
set aside for dividends to policy- 
holders which reduce the cost of 
their life insurance protection. 

In addition to its surplus of 
$145,579,300, the company also 
holds special reserves of $30,522,- 
900, of which $25,650,000 is for fu- 
ture strengthening of life insurance 
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and annuity reserves and $4,872,- 
900 for protection against possible 
fluctuations in the value of securi- 
ties holdings. 

Improvement of investment yields 
and controls of operating costs in 
an inflationary period continued to 
receive close attention in 1948, the 
report stated. “In 1948, the Mutual 
Life increased its loans to indus- 
trial and utility companies by 
$152,191,400. A substantial num- 
ber of such loans were negotiated 
directly with the borrower — a 
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HOLGAR J. JOHNSON 


At the request of the Asso- 
ciated Press, Holgar J. John- 
son, president of the Institute 
of Life Insurance, made the fol- 
lowing comment on the joint 
resolution of Representative 
Emanuel Celler and Senator 
Pat McCarran asking for a 
Congressional investigation of 
the life insurance business: 

“The life insurance business, 
having the confidence of the 
public it serves, is always open 
to public scrutiny. It has no 
concern over an inquiry ‘the 
sole objective of which is to 
gather facts and reach reason- 
able and fair conclusions.’ 

“There is no business which 
ij, more competitive or which 
operates more completely in the 
full public view than does the 
life insurance business. It vir- 
tually operates in a goldfish 
bowl. For years it has been 
regulated in the public interest 
by the insurance departments 
of every State and the District 
of Columbia.” 


HNNHNOALATRVNL UATE 


method that often provides betty 
terms and rates than can be g. 
tained on comparable public offe,. 
ings of securities.” 

Principal changes in investme; 
holdings during 1948 were an jp. 
crease of $90,796,800 in real estat 
mortgages; an increase of $87. 
498,000 in industrial bonds; aa jp. 
crease of $64,693,400 in public 
utility bonds; an increase of $21. 
933,100 in State, county and mp. 
nicipal bonds; a decrease of $166. 
461,800 in U.S. government bonds: 
a decrease of $32,935,200 in US, 
government treasury bills; a de 
crease of $2,696,600 in industrialf 
and public utility preferred stocks, 
and a decrease of $6,234,900 ip 
Canadian government bonds. As. 
sets increased $72,419,800 to $1, 
997,142,200 on Dec. 31, 1948. 

Insurance in force showed a gain 
of $107,297,800, aggregating $- 
221,160,100 at the year-end. 


North American Reassurance 


Stockholders of the North Ameri- 
can Reassurance Company, New 
York City, were informed by its 
board of directors in the 26th an- 
nual report that the amount of re 
insurance in force at the close of 
business on Dec. 31, 1948, was 
$375,968,200. This represents an 
average gain in insurance in force 
of approximately 231% million dol 
lars a year during the past 10 years. 
Ten years ago the amount of busi- 
ness in force was $140,987,200 
(Dec. 31, 1938). 

During the past year total admit- 
ted assets rose from $20,156,468 at 
the end of 1947 to $30,556,867 at 
the year-end 1948. Policy reserves 
at the end of the past year had 
risen to $21,425,427 from $20,156, 
468 at the expiration of the 1947 
business year. The investment port- 
folio of the company, as revealed in 
the annual statement, consisted of 
well diversified U. S. Government, 
utility and railroad bonds and rela- 
tively small amounts of preferred 
stocks. U. S. Government obliga 
tions were approximately 87 per 
cent of the total invested funds. 

The North American, in business 
since 1923, has limited its under- 
writings to reinsurance—non-par- 
ticipating, disability and double in- 
demnity. The agreements under 
which the business is obtained are 
based on two plans of participation 
—the risk premium method and 
coinsurance. Under the former the 
original company retains the full 
reserve on the policy and buys from 
the reinsurer one year renewable 
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Reflecting the Vitality and Teamwork 
of a Great Southern Organization .. . 









“Moro That Ono Hundred Millions 


Total Life Insurance in Force . 


(An increase of $100,232,130 over 1947 ) 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT for the YEAR ENDED DECEMBER 31,1948 


Assets 

U. S. GovERNMENT SECURITIES . ‘ 
STATE, COUNTY AND Municipal Bonps . 
RAILROAD BoNDs 
Pusiic Utitity Bonps oe oe ae 
INDUSTRIAL AND MISCELLANEOUS BonDs . 
STOCKS . ee ee 
Mortcaces (First Liens) . 
REAL ESTATE: 

Home OFFICE 

INVESTMENT Se ha 
Cot Tae Te a ie he i SR 
INTEREST AND RENTS DUE AND ACCRUED. 
PREMIUMS IN COURSE OF COLLECTION . 
MISCELLANEOUS ASSETS ioe 

Total Admitted Assets 


Liabilities and Surplus 

PoLicy RESERVES —— ee ee ee 

RESERVE FOR SICKNESS AND ACCIDENT CLAIMS . 

DeaTH CLAIMS DUE AND UNPAID. i 

DeATH CLAIMS REPORTED BUT PENDING PROOF . 

RESERVE FOR UNREPORTED CLAIMS. 4 

PREMIUMS AND INTEREST PAID IN ADVANCE . — 

EsTIMATED AMOUNT DUE AND ACCRUED FoR IAXEs. 

RESERVE FOR PENSION PLAN . ee aed 

AGENTS’ BoND RESERVE AND INTERES! 

MISCELLANEOUS LIABILITIES ae ie 

Total Liabilities Except Capital . 

VOLUNTARY CONTINGENCY RESERVE, SURPLUS FUNDS AND 
CAPITAL FOR FURTHER PROTECTION OF POLICYHOLDERS: 
GENERAL CONTINGENCIES RESERVE . 

Morsipiry FLUCTUATION RESERVE 
UNASSIGNED SURPLUS FUNDs . 
CAPITAL STOCK 7+ 
Capital and Surplus . 
Total . 


LOE, Compan 
AVOSUPCUICE CON1Yf CAM Af ~ 
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THE OLD RELIABLE + SINCE 1891 < 








HOME GOFFICE = ATLANTA 


100.00 


PER CEN 
17.84 
14.38 


4.12 


14.87 


3.93 
3.84 


26.20 


3.62 
95 
5.25 

52 
2.47 
01 
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AMOUNT 

$ 6,966,314.57 
§,615,184.24 
1,607,274.20 

5 806,077.76 
1,532,134.04 
1,499,552.00 
10,230,017.16 


1 413,798.99 
1,153,364.63 
2,049,563.15 
202,397.46 
963,499.60 
4,479.73 
$39,043,657.53 


AMOUNT 
23,660,265.00 
232,527.23 
None 
85,766.65 
50,000.00 
795,621.32 
546,476.26 
1,464,761.71 
474,951.25 
349,050.13 


$27,659,419.55 


$ 1,200,000.00 
500,000.00 
3,684,237.98 
6,000,000.00 
$1 1,384,237.98 
$39,043,657.53 
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term insurance for an agreed por- 
tion of the net amount at risk each 
year under its policy. Under the co- 
insurance plan, the company, for 
the portion assumed, assumes all 
liability for the policy contract. 


New England Mutual 


“In the three post-war years, the 
New England Mutual Life, Boston, 
has issued more than half again 
as much new life insurance as in 
any other three-year period in its 
history,” President George Willard 
Smith stated at the company’s 
105th annual meeting. 

“The $259 millions of new life 
insurance issued in 1948 was the 
second largest year in the com- 
pany’s history. Insurance in force 
showed a net gain of $162 millions 
during the year, and is now $2 bil- 
lion, 601 millions. This is more 


than double the amount in force at 
the end of 1929. 
“Receipts 


from insurance and 











annuity premiums exceeded $100 
millions for the first time. Income 
from investments brought the total 
to $133 millions,” Mr. Smith said. 
“In addition, policy proceeds of 
$19,469,000 were left with the com- 
pany under options, and dividends 
amounting to $5,373,000 were left 
at interest. 

“During the year $52 millions, 
exclusive of dividends, were dis- 
tributed to policyholders and their 
beneficiaries. Of this amount $20 
millions were death benefits, while 
$21 millions went to living policy- 


holders in the form of matured 
endowments, annuities and cash 
values.” 


in commenting on the strong 
financial position of the company 
Mr. Smith said, “New England 
Mutual’s assets at the end of last 
year were $997 millions. Now, at 
the time of this policyholders meet- 
ing they have passed one billion 
dollars. Of the year-end resources, 
$924 millions, carried in our lia- 


LOUIS 
Ww. 
DAWSON 


Named Executive Vice-President of Mutual Life 


Louis W. Dawson, vice-president and general counsel, has been 
elected executive vice-president of the Mutual Life, New York City. 

The position had been held previously by the late Alexander E. 
Patterson, but was not filled when Mr. Patterson became president. 
In his new capacity, Mr. Dawson will continue to serve also as gen- 
eral counsel and head of the company’s law department. 

The new executive vice-president joined the law department of 
the Mutual Life in 1928, became assistant general counsel in 1936 
and vice-president and general counsel in 1938. He has been a trus- 


tee of the company since 1941. 
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bility account, are policyholds 
reserves, funds left on deposit, , 
the dividends for 1949 distributiy 
This dividend allocation of gy 
800,000 maintains the 1948 yy, 
and is the largest amount in », 
history. Our total surplus, y 
$66,455,000, including an_ inyy 
ment fluctuation reserve of 4 
millions, was increased by $5,1y 
000. This increase kept pace wij 
the gain in assets, the ratio of gy 
plus to admitted assets of 64: 
being the same as at the end, 
1947. 






Western and Southern Life 


Charles F. Williams, president, 
the Western and Southern [iif 
Cincinnati, in releasing the sixtif 
annual statement predicted that tig 
company would reach $2,000,0H 
000 of insurance in force by ty 
first of April, 1949. 

Insurance in force increas 
$129,281,835. “This,” he said, 4 
an increase of $12,000,000 over ti 
record production made in 1% 
making the total insurance in fopj 
$1,954,309,422.” 

The firm’s assets were listed ¢ 
$350,106,326.72 and its surplus ¢ 
$23,248,751.25. 

Another record was establish 
in policy payments. The amou 
paid to policyholders and _bené:- 
ciaries during the year totaled $2); 
236,912, the report stated. 

The bulk of the company’s inves 
ments are in Government bonds ai 
select mortgages. 

Mr. Williams expressed oni 
dence in the company’s growth i 
1949 and commented on its co 
stantly improving  representatin 
in the many communities of tk 
eight states in which the compa 
operates. The firm has schedule 
the opening of the state of low 
and 20 additional offices in Illinos 
and Missouri. 


He added: “We are entering or 
first year as a mutual company ail 
our future as such will be pa 
terned on the principles laid dow 
by the company’s founders. We 
will continue to work industrious] 
to make our insurance contracts the 
broadest, the most liberal and the 
most complete in the world.” 


Northwestern Mutual Life 


Another year of progress wa 
shown in the 91st annual report 
covering 1948 operations of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insur— *™ 
ance Co., submitted by Presidet! 
Edmund Fitzgerald to the boaré 
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eposit, y 
Stributi, 
both Condensed Annual Statements of the 
nt in q . . . 
plus tna Life Affiliated Companies 
fe of y 
DY $5, 19 , ; 
pace yi December 31, 1948 Hartford, Connecticut 
tio of gy 
; Of 644 
he end, Etna Life Insurance Company 
Assets $ 1,499,817,023.90 
Liabilities 1,385,595,013.68 
] Life Contingency reserve $ 41,000,000.00 
‘esident , Capital 15,000,000.00 
ern Lif Surplus 58,222,010.22 $ 114,222,010.22 
1e sixtiof 
d that th 
2 000,00 tna Casualty & Surety Company 
ce by th Assets $ 148,842,015.91 
: Liabilities 108,105,780.05 
INCrease Contingency reserve $ 3,600,000.00 
said, ‘ Capital 6,000,000.00 
) over thi Surplus 31,136,235.86 $ 40,736,235.86 
In 194 a 
2 in fon 
listed ¢ Automobile Insurance Company 
urplus Assets $ 59,120,691.35 
Liabilities 40,482,754.56 
tablishej Contingency reserve $ 2,100,000.00 
amout Capital 5,000,000.00 
1 benet- Surplus 11,537,936.79 $ 18,637,936.79 
led $2; a 
S inves: Standard Fire Insurance Company 
onds ani Assets $ 11,819,695.22 
2 a Liabilities 7,476,741.65 
owth i Contingency reserve $ 350,000.00 
preg Capital 1,000,000.00 
entatia Surplus _2,992,953-57_ $  4,342,953.57 
of th 
ompali 
hedulei 
f Towa Total premium income—all companies—1948 $ 385,936,517.72 
Ilinoi Paid to or for policyholders since organization 3,03 3,223 ,039.95 
Life Insurance in force December 31, 1948 7,682,601,807.00 
Increase in life insurance in force during 1948 697,019,728.00 
ing our 
ny and 
ye pal: 
' : ro condensed statements, shown above, clearly indi- and Marine. They afford assurance of ample capital, 
riously cate the strong financial position of the tna Life Affili- surplus and reserves to meet any test in the years ahead. 
ets the ated Companies. They provide convincing evidence of They testify to the loyalty, cooperation and untiring 
nd the the sound growth and successful operation of these com- efforts of the Companies’ thousands of agents and em- 
panies during the past year and the years preceding in ployees throughout the country. If a more complete 
all the major fields of insurance—Life, Casualty, Fire report is desired, this will be gladly sent on request. 
e 
S$ Was Ci} 
Ae LIFE AND CASUALTY FIRE AND MARINE 
[nsur- AINA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY AATINA CASUALTY & SURETY COMPANY AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE COMPANY STANDARD FIRE INSURANCE COMPANY 
sident 
board 
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W. E. Bixby Presents Award to J. T. Allen 


W. E. Bixby, president of the Kansas City Life, is seen above pre- 
senting the company’s Agency Building Award to J. T. Allen, Jr., of the 
J. T. Allen Agency, Denver. On Mr. Allen’s right is T. M. Wilson. 
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of trustees meeting at the home 
office in Milwaukee. 

Insurance in force increased to 
$5,730,000,000 on 1,342,745 policies, 
and assets reached $2,291,000,000 
as of Dec. 31. During the year 
$158,322,000 in benefits was paid. 
Over 40% of these benefits were 
paid to living policyholders in the 
form of dividends, matured endow- 
ments, annuity payments and sur- 
render values. 

Other highlights, according to 
Mr. Fitzgerald, included a smal! 
improvement in the return on new 
investments, a substantial increase 
in the mortgage loan account, and 
a favorable mortality experience. 

Sales of insurance continued to 
be high in 1948 and totaled $439,- 
649,000. The average size of new 
policies was $6,206, highest in the 
company’s history. 

Investments continued to reflect 
the needs of the national economy. 
Substantial investments were made 
during 1948 in public utility, muni- 
cipal and industrial issues, includ- 
ing oil, food and paper, as well as 
retail trades. The mortgage loan 
account continued to grow at a 
faster rate than the bond account, 
bringing desirable investment di- 
versification as well as a somewhat 
higher interest rate. The average 
net interest rate earned on all in- 
vestments during 1948 was 3.03%. 

Total income in 1948 was $331,- 
827,000, the principal items being 
$218,088,000 in gross premiums and 
$70,092,000 in interest and other 
earnings on investments. Distribu- 
tions of income, besides payments 
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to policyholders and _ beneficiaries, 
included an increase of $134,412,- 
000 in policy and other reserves 
held for the benefit of policyholders 
and beneficiaries. Total contingency 
4 reserves were increased to $148,- 
996,000 through an addition of 
$4,228,000. 


Occidental of California 


Occidental Life of California 
closed 1948 with several new all- 
time high business records when 
the production of new written and 
paid business in the ordinary de- 
partment reached the largest fig- 
ures in company history. 

Total written applications for the 
year reached $349,093,170 compared 
to the $304,338,436 written in 
1947, the best previous 12 months. 
This was a 15% increase, achieved 
in spite of the impetus to produc- 
tion given in late 1947 by then im- 
pending rate changes. 

December’s near-record written 
business of $33,749,418 added the 
final upsurge to the 1948 total. This 
was exceeded only by December of 
1947 at the time of the rate change, 
when applications totaled $42,186,- 
518 and in November of 1948 when 
more than $34,000,000 was sub- 
mitted. 

New delivered ordinary business 
stepped up to $315,328,617 in 1948. 
This was 27% above the then 1947 
record of $248,888,062 paid. Over 
60,000 new policyholders joined the 
Occidental family, ordinary branch, 
last year. ; 

Preliminary production figures in 


group and accident and sickney 
indicate a net gain of more tha 
$128,000,000 of group insuranee jp 
force during 1948. 


Massachusetts Mutual Life 


The Massachusetts Mutual Lif. 
of Springfield, Mass., in its 97th 
annual statement to its policyholg. 
ers notes that the policyholders ang 
their beneficiaries received $62. 
857,000 during the past year, the 
largest amount since the company 
was organized in 1851. Of this 
sum, living policyholders received 
$38,724,000, while the balance of 
$24,133,000 was paid to the bene 
ficiaries of deceased policyholders. 

New business aggregated 39,509 
life insurance policies for $256. 
830,000. The group department ae. 
counted for $29,270,000 of the total, 
The life insurance in force cop. 
tinued its steady growth and now 
aggregates 644,000 policies with a 
total face value of $2,785,880,000, 
including group insurance. This 
represents a gain of $154,420,000 
for the year. 

Over $13,650,000 has been set 
aside for the payment of dividends 
in 1949, an increase of $760,000 
over the 1948 allotment. 

Admitted assets of $1,234,396, 
623 showed a gain of $80,633,848. 
The net interest earned was 3.17% 


against 3.13% for 1947. New in- 
vestments included industrials: 


$93,268,000 bonds, $9,977,000 pre- 
ferred stocks. The purchase of 
public utilities raised the total 
portfolio to $323,475,000. Purchases 
of real estate were expanded in 
1948 and consisted of eight parcels 
at a total cost of $9,359,233, with 
an average yield of approximaiely 
5%. 

At the year end, the mortgage 
loan account stood at $161,808,000, 
an increase of $17,521,000 over the 
previous year. New loans amounted 
to $31,215,000 at an average inter- 
est of 4.04% compared with an 
average of 3.79% in 1947. 

At December 31, contingency 
funds were $68,963,568. The total 
represents an increase of $5,002, 
775 over the corresponding con- 
tingency funds of the previous 
year. 


Aetna Life 


Preliminary results of 1948 oper- 
ations have been released by the 
Aetna Life of Hartford. Premium 
income of this company at the end 
of the past year was $255,848,855 
as compared with $225,106,762, a 
gain of $20,742,093, or 11.1 per 
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FINANCIAL STATEMENT 


December 31, 1948 





Bonds Owned 


ASSETS 


$ 122,011,535.34 


Real Estate Loans 


Stocks Owned 


Cash in Banks and Offices 
Real Estate Owned 
Net Unpaid and Deferred Premiums 


Policy Loans 


Collateral Loans 
Interest Due and Accrued 


TOTAL ASSETS 


Legal Reserve, Life and Annuity Contracts 


LIABILITIES 


Reserve, Disability Policies 

Reserve for Epidemics and Mortality Fluctuations 

Investment Fluctuation Fund 

Gross Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance 

Taxes Accrued But Not Due 

Agents’ Bond Deposits 

Reserve for Policy Claims in Process of Adjustment or Payment 
Commissions Accrued to Agents, and All Other Items 


Liabilities Other Than Capital and sencoas 


Capital and Surplus 


TOTAL LIABILITIES 


119,468,018.23 


8,889,418.40 
7,834.236.29 
3,250,696.66 
6,300,526.10 
8,184,236.37 

131,860.00 
1,182,308.55 








$ 277.252.835.94 


$ 239,997,405.00 


2,242,779.00 
2,500.000.00 
5,000,000.00 
1,878,529.00 
1,547,204.00 

723,239.78 
1,184,137.00 

882,038.79 


$ 255.955,332.57 


21,297. 503.37 





$. 277, 277,252, 835. 94 








Gain in Life Insurance in Force During 1948 
Total Life Insurance in Force Dec. 31, 1948 


$ 245,132,820.00 
$2,045,684,151.00 





The. NATIONAL LIFE_AND 


ACCIDENT INSURANCE 


Co. lac 








rth 
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cent. At the close of the 1948 busi- 
ness year, the total assets of the 
company had increased by $136,- 
105,973 to a total of $1,499,817.024. 

New life insurance issued during 
the year in the ordinary field was 
$283,000,000 or a gain of 2 per cent 


over the previous year. In the 
group life and employee plans de- 
partments, the company at year 
end had a total business of $440 
millions in contrast to $433 millions 
at the end of 1947. 

Total insurance in force was $7,- 
682,000,000 on December 31, last. 
This is an increase of $697 millions 
over the amount recorded at the 
end of 1947, or a gain of 9.7%. 








The surplus of the Aetna Life is 
now $58,222,010, a gain of $5,846,- 
171 over the previous year. 

An analysis of the investments 
of the company reveal that quick 
assets in the form of cash and 
United States Government bonds 
amounted to 34.4 per cent of total 
invested assets at year-end. Bonds 
of all types comprised 70.57 per 
cent of total assets and mortgages 
of all types were 15.45 per cent. 
Holdings of Government bonds of 
the United States were reduced by 
approximately $100 million. The 
proceeds from these sales were re- 
invested in other bonds and mort- 
gages yielding higher rates of re- 


E. 
DUDLEY 
COLHOUN 


Director of Agencies of Shenandoah Life 


The promotion of E. Dudley Colhoun to the position of director of 
agencies is announced by the Shenandoah Life, Roanoke, Va. 

Formerly superintendent of agencies, Mr. Colhoun was elected to 
his new post by the board of directors of the company at its annual 


meeting held recently. 


After 22 years in the field as agent, district manager, supervisor, 
and branch manager, Mr. Colhoun entered the home office in Janu- 
ary, 1946, in the capacity of superintendent of agencies and has held 
that position up to the time of his present promotion. 

Mr. Colhoun has for a number of years actively participated in 
the affairs of the National Association of Life Underwriters and 
was twice elected to its board of trustees, serving in 1944 and 1945. 
NALU committee assignments include: Committee on state and 
regional associations, 1941-1942; committee on life insurance infor- 
mation, 1942-1943; nominating committee, 1943; membership com- 


mittee, 1943-1944. 


With Mr. Colhoun’s present promotion, the administration of the 
agency operation of the company will be shared jointly with G. N. 
Dickinson, Jr., also director of agencies. 
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turn. The rate of interest eam 
in the life department was 2.98 ff 
cent compared with 2.95 per cent}, 
the year 1947. (This rate compan, 
with an average gross rate of 3); 
per cent for the first 30 companish 
to report 1948 earnings.) 

There is set aside $3,557,306 4, 
dividends payable to policyhold 
during the year 1949. 






Provident Mutual 


Sales of new insurance by Pra; 
dent Mutual Life, Philadelphia, ; 
1948 exceeded one hundred millig 
dollars for the third successgjy 
year, and assets at year-end rose; 
$594,873,000, an increase of $2} 
265,000, according to the repo 
made by President M. Albert Linty 
at the annual meeting in Februar 
Average amount of insurance j, 
new policy climbed to $7,242, ty 
highest on record for Provident ay 
one of the highest in the businex 
the report stated. 

Insurance in force at year-end t 
taled $1,312,476,000, compared wit 
$1,264,319,000 at the end of 1 
and contingency reserve stood 
$33,294,000 against $30,955,000; 
year previous. Amounts paid ¢ 
credited to policy owners and ben 
ficiaries during the year re 
slightly to $31,774,000. 

The growth of life insurance i 
force in the country tends to follo 
the trend of general economic ca- 
ditions, Mr. Linton said. The rapii 
growth of insurance in force b 
Provident Mutual from $201 mi: 
lion in 1908 to a peak of $1,(i/ 
million in 1931 reflected, first, th 
increasing appreciation of life it- 
surance by the public generally ani 
second, the inflationary effect « 
World War I, he said. The unpre 
dented depression of the 1930’s r 
sulted in a decline of 9.2 per cet 
to the low point in 1934. Since the 
there has been a steady increase tt 
the present figure of $1,312 millia., 
27.5 per cent above the high i 
1931, he added. 

A striking change in the distr 
bution of the company’s inves: 
ments took place during the yeat 
Government bond holdings «# 
creased to $191,159,000, and nov 
represent 32.7 per cent of the com 
pany’s total investments. Publi 
utility investments increased dur 
ing the period by $43,199,000 t 
$135,795,000 and now represell 
23.2 per cent of the company’s totd 
investments. Industrial bonds it 
creased $28,575,000 to 11.0 per cett 
of the total. Mortgages, other tha 
farms, increased $8,195,000. It 
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Annual Statement 
December 31, 1948 


1948 INCREASES 


Insurance owned by Policy- 
holders increased $14,239,951, 
to a new high of $197,394,281. 


x * 


Resources increased $3,905,- 
343, to a new high of $46,957,- 
025. 


* 


The Amount Paid to Policy- 
holders and Beneficiaries in 
1948, was $2,137,243—the to- 
tal payments since the Com- 
pany’s beginning in 1906 rose 
to $37,374,295. 


~ 


The Reserves to credit of 
Policyholders increased by 
$3,170,082, and is now $38,- 
768,203. 































RESOURCES 


Bonds SSCS ESOS ESTES H EEE EHH EE eeeeee +$23,001,209.00 


United States 

Government ..+++--$15,396,969.00 
Canadian ..ccccsccecs 525,958.00 
Municipal .....eeee++ 1,310,140.00 
Corporate ..cccseseees 6,424,142.00 


23,657,209.00 

Preferred Stocks .cccccccoscccccccccecces eeeses 1,447,925.00 
Comma BeOGMS 0600060000000006seesecescascee 000. 
Mortgage Loans ...secceceee Kegecenseececonsecs SEE 
Loans to Policyholders..ceccececccsccccccess ee. 1,953,355.62 
Cash on Hand........-- eecseeeneeeooncenensous 416,367.40 
Real Estate: 

Home Office Building ...... eocccccccccecece 393,500.00 

Sold on Land Contract......eeeee. “o_aene 85,139.18 

Purchased for Income Purposes.....+..++-- 242,642.24 
Premiums in Course of Collection and Miscellane- 

eS eer ry ee 734,639.12 

Accrued Interest (None past due).....-.- eoeeeee 181,682.07 
Premium Notes .......- 086dbeesedccoene jnedeen 20,754.34 


Total Resources ..ccccccccccccccscees + + $46,957,024.85 


LIABILITIES 


Policy Reserves cccccccccccccccccccccecs oeees+ + $38, 108,202.96 
Dividends to the Credit of Policyholders........ 1,742,091,31 
Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance.......+- 1,367,064.80 


Dividends to Policyholders for 1949..... 046000000 504,000.00 
Claims Awaiting Completion......... ceccccccces 124,011.58 
Reserves for Taxes Payable in 1949...ecesseseees 144,750.00 
Miscellaneous Liabilities .........- evcccccencoes 47,181.01 


Death Claims Due and Unpaid...-.eccseeeeees: None 





Total Liabilities Serer = =——CO 


Excess Protection to Policyholders 


Capital Stock ..cccccccccccsecess $1,000,000.00 
Surplus eeeereeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 1,000,000.00 
Contingency Reserves «.sessesees 2,209,023.19 





Surplus for Protection of Policyholders....e+.- 4,259,723.19 





Total Liabilities and Surplus. seeeeece $46,957,024.85 


THE Bato Syate LIFE 


COLUMBUS 15, OHIO 


CLARIS ADAMS, President FF. L. BARNES. Ist V. P. and Dir. of Agencies 


A COMPLETE LINE OF LIFE, ACCIDENT. HEALTH AND HOSPITAL INSURANCE FOR THE ENTIRE FAMILY 
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Manufacturers Life Revises Map Calendar Design 


The Manufacturers Life, Toronto, which has issued a calendar fea- 
turing the map of the world every year since 1901, has just made the 
fourth major revision it has undertaken of this map. 


In this revision the new “Van der Grinten” projection takes the place 
of the familiar “Mercator” projection. Purpose of the revision is to 
attempt to eliminate:some of the notorious inaccuracies in distance and 
area that exist in the most northerly and southerly zones on the “Mer- 
cator” projection. The new map is shown on a circular format and the 
most notable difference is that the lines indicating latitude are now 
curved instead of the familiar straight parallels. On the new projection 
the map is able to show more accurately the strategically vital polar 
zones, and the reasons for their military importance are immediately 
apparent. 


Work on the revision of the map was initiated by Advertising Man- 
ager J. P. Lyons in 1942. Five years of research followed and actual 
drawing and the mechanical processes of printing consumed another 
11 months. On the map are indicated 3415 place names—countries, 
cities, rivers and so on—many of which will be personally familiar to 
men who served in the war theatres. Work has already commenced on 
still further revisions of the map to permit the incorporation of the dis- 
coveries made by the joint British-American expedition, which has 
recently surveyed the Antarctic areas. 


SUL UU LU 
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vestments in these fields serve yf 
public welfare, Mr. Linton said yf! 
providing more homes, greater gy 
put of electricity and new andj 
proved plant facilities for industry 









































Guardian Life 


The Guardian Life of Ameri, 
New York City reports substan} 
business gains for 1948 in its gy 
annual report to policyholders, 

Payments to policyholders a 
beneficiaries in 1948 totaled $1), 
386,000, an increase of 12% ov 
the 1947 figure. 

New paid business in 194 
amounted to $78,886,000. A gaij 
of $46,818,000 in insurance in for 
brought the company’s total » 
Dec. 31, to $788,532,000.  Asge 
rose by $17,509,000 to a new higl 
mark. 

New investments by the compan 
in 1948 included $17,916,000 ; 
mortgage loans distributed over } 
States. These loans were alm 
entirely on residential propertig 
with $12,978,000 insured in who 
or in part by the Federal Housiny 
Administration or the Vetera 
Administration. 

Industrial and public utility « 
curities increased by $14,939,0i) 
Total bond holdings of the compan 
on Dec. 31 amounted to $142,621.) 
000. Of this amount, $78,340,0i) 
or more than 50% are U.S. Go- 
ernment bonds. Real estate mor: 
gages aggregated $85,534,000. 

Net interest earned on the con- 
pany’s invested assets in 1948 wa 
2.93%, down slightly from tk 
3.01% realized the preceding yeu 





Connecticut Mutual Life 


At a meeting of the Connecticut 
Mutual Life’s general agents in 
Florida recently, Peter M. Fraser, 
president of the company, present: 
ed a preliminary report on it 
progress during 1948 and its finan 
cial condition. 

New investments of $139,652,7i) 
were made during the year, the 
gross rate of return on these it 
vestments being 3.88°%, compared 
with 3.74% in 1947. Mr. Fraser 
announced that the upward tren 
in return on new investments } 
now reflected in a similar upwatl 
trend in the rate of return on the 
company’s total investments. The 
gross return in 1947 on total ir 
vestments was 3.69%, and Mr 
Fraser expects that the figure for 
1948 will be slightly higher. ! 
was as a result of the change i 
trend, Mr. Fraser said, that th 
company recently was able to at 
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Asse 
new higi 
| 
compat) 
6,000 j | ; 
a ORTY-ONE YEARS have passed since October |. 1907, 
e AlMos! . . . \ . 
roperties when Continental American Life Insurance Company issued 
ra Whol its first policy. During the intervening years, the Company 
Ousing ' - . , 
Vet and its Field Representatives have served well and faithfully 
- the essential life insurance needs of its policyowners. Conti- 
tility » : . - . 
939.00) nental American salutes its Field Representatives. Agency 
compar Heads, and their Assistants who have, through their able and 
142,621. ‘ . ; 
3 3.40 conscientious efforts, brought forth another year of continued 
S. Gor progress. We look forward with confidence to further expan- 
te mor ‘ : 
sion in the future. 
000. 
the con- 
948 was 
‘om th Alst ANNUAL STATEMENT 
aaah cs December 31, 1948 
e 
necticut ASSETS LIABILITIES 
ents i Bonds: U.S. Government ...... $20,305,708.90 34%, ee $53,867,928.55 
Fraser Canadian Government...... 49,262.77 Reserved for Policy Dividends, Taxes, etc. 1,126,248.29 
mP State, County and Municipal. . 712,942.88 | Contingency Reserves—lInvestments. .... 195,607.85 
present DE cideetaccd baaduanes 6,906,842.95 12 Future Interest Requirements......... 250,000.00 
on is Railroad .......-..++++++. 287,099.93 : TOTAL LIABILITIES, EXCEPT CAPITAL. . $55,439,784.69 
-s finan- I ceb ec ceenesetens 122,977.04 Capital Stock....... $ 637,530.00 
0 ee ee $28,384,834.47 48% PE .cscncaveres 3,246,682.52 
652.750 First Mortgage Loans......... a i 7 TOTAL SURPLUS AND CAPITAL STOCK _3,884,212.52 
ou): Home Office Property ........ J ‘ $59.323.997.21 
ar, the Preferred and Guaranteed Stocks 1,103,774.67 2 Total ....+++eeeeeees see $59,323,997. 
1ese il: Common Stocks............-- 44,400.00 * 
mpared Policy Liens within the Reserve. . 3,882,635.61 7 
Frase Cash in Banks and in Office .... 1,407,820.24 2 
Ss See $59,323,997.21 100% 
d tren *Less than Y2 of 1% 
ents 1s 
upwari 
on the 
3. The 
otal in- 
id Mr 
re fot NTINENTAL AMERICAN 
er. it 
nge ii E INSURANCE COMPANY 
at the WILMINGTON, DELAWARE 
to al a A. A. Rydgren, President M. S. Bell, Vice-President 
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HIGHLIGHTS 


from our 


105th Annual Report 
to Policyholders 


“Opportunities for investing the 
company’s incoming money on a 
favorable basis were more plenti- 
ful. Average rate of return on new 
investments showed a healthy in- 
crease. Net interest earned on 
mean invested assets exceeded by 
a larger margin than in recent 
years the amount necessary to 
maintain all insurance and an- 
nuity reserves.” 





“New series of policies issued a 
year ago favorably received. New 
low-cost Ordinary Life policy very 
successful . . . over $30 millions 
issued in 6 months with average 
size policy of more than $12,000.” 





“Company’s consistent training 
program attracting agents of high 
calibre . . . graduates of courses 
finding work more enjoyable and 
more remunerative . . . two-thirds 
of New England Mutual’s field rep- 
resentatives now college men.” 





TOTAL INSURANCE 
IN FORCE $2,601,000,000 
Increase of $162 mil- 
lions over 1947 
Increase of 116% since 
the end of 1929 


NEW LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE ISSUED 

Our second largest year, 
but along with 1946, 
far larger than any 
previous year in our 
history 


ASSETS 


Increase of $76 mil- 
lions over 1947 


259,000,000 


997,000,000 


ABILITIES 


$924 millions of which 
are policyholders’ re- 
serves, funds left on 
deposit, and 
for 1949 


931,000,000 


dividends 


TOTAL SURPLUS 

FUNDS 
Including $16 million 
Reserve for Investment 
Fluctuation. Increase 
of $5 million maintains 
6.6% ratio of surplus 
to assets, as in 1947 


New England 
Mutual 


Li Insurance Company 


THE FIRST MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY CHARTERED IN AMERICA ~ 1835 


66,000,000 
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nounce new annuity rates giving a 
somewhat larger return to the 
annuitant. 

The natural growth in the popu- 
lation of the country and the in- 
creased use of their services make 
it necessary, Mr. Fraser said, for 
companies to expand their facili- 
ties so as to provide more electric, 
gas, telephone and other services. 
In connection with this expansion, 
the company purchased $31,781,438 
of public utility bonds during the 
year. 

During the year, $16,098,646 was 
invested under the heading “Other 
Government, State, Province, Coun- 
ty and Municipal” bonds. Of the 
total, $7,438,240, or 46%, were 
State university and college bonds. 

In the field of urban mortgages, 
the company obtained a volume of 
$35,245,047 during the year. The 
Connecticut Mutual has continued 
to purchase real estate for invest- 
ment. The amount so invested dur- 
ing the year was $8,730,905. The 
farm loan account increased by $8,- 
823,824 in 1948. 

The company, as a whole, showed 
a gain in insurance in force of 
$133,615,169 over 1947, bringing 
the total of insurance in force to 
$1,831,564,110. Paid for new busi- 
ness totaled $205,570,279. 


National Life and Accident 


The National Life and Accident 
Insurance Company, Nashville, 
closed 1948 with $2,045,684,000 of 
life insurance in force. It is believed 
that this is the first company in the 
history of American life insurance 
to build more than two billions of 
life insurance in force under the 
continuous active management of 
its founders, and in less than half 
a century. 

It was also pointed out that the 
two billion mark on total life insur- 
ance was accomplished through the 
company’s own agency force, with- 
out the reinsuring or purchase of 
other companies, and without the 
sale of group except for about 
$20,000,000 which the company 
issued on its own employees. 

Assets gained $32,000,000 during 
1948, a percentage increase of 
slightly over 13 per cent, which 
established the total assets of $277,- 
252,000 on Dec. 31. 

For its policyholders, the com- 
pany had in reserve on Dec. 31, 
policy reserves of more than 
$242,000,000. During 1948, it paid 
to policyholders and beneficiaries in 
cash and credited to their reserves 
more than $45,700,000, or an aver- 
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day in the year. As an additiong 2™0 


measure of safety, in keeping wit} 
the company’s policy of securing 
policyholders’ interests against ; 
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possible contingencies, the company "e°® 
maintains voluntary reserves gj paid: 


$2,500,000 and $5,000,000 respe,. 


tively for possible epidemics o, the 
mortality fluctuations, and for yn. mat! 


latter fund having been increased 
$1,500,000 since a year ago. 

An important new program wa 
announced by the company ani 
launched during 1948,—a plan for 
acquiring sites and erecting its own 
buildings to house its branch of.-| 
fices. This policy was adopted be.| 
cause of the continued difficulty jp 
securing suitable facilities at satis. 
factory rentals. The first of these 
buildings was completed and occv- 
pied in Nashville, and the second in 
Tulsa. Others are being planned at 
this time. 


usual investment fluctuations, : 


Ohio State Life 


President Claris Adams in his 
annual report states the company’s 
insurance in force now amounts to 
$197,394,281, a gain of $14,239,950 
in the past year. New paid-for in- 
surance for the year amounted to 
$24,835,188. 

The company’s assets, Mr. Adams 
announces, now total $46,957,024. 
This is a gain of $3,905,342. The 
sum of $308,085 was added to sur- 
plus funds, bringing the total cap- 
ital structure, consisting of capital, 
surplus and voluntary contingency 
funds for the protection of policy- 
holders up to $4,259,723. The com- 
pany’s disability and health and 
accident operations showed pro 
nounced gains. 

In the last ten years the Ohio 
State Life’s insurance in force had 
increased over 106 per cent, assets 
136 per cent, and the capital struc- 
ture 106 per cent. 


Pan-American Life 
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Pan-American Life, New Orleans, , ing 


shows an overall gain of insurance 
in force of 11%. This represents 
a consistent gain in line with last 
year as the figures at the end of 
1947 showed that the company had 
also made a 11% gain of insurance 
in force for the preceding calendar 
year. The total insurance in force 
of the company now stands at 
$352,000,000, a gain in insurance 
in force of $36,000,000. 

Assets of the company now eX- 
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ceed $93,000,000 with surplus funds 
amounting to $6,000,000. 

For the second straight year, De- 
cember was the best paid-for month 
in company history. This year all 
records were broken by a total 
paid-for volume of $7,003,000. 

It was noted that during 1948 
the Pan - American enjoyed a 
marked expansion in all phases of 
its operations. A new career com- 
pensation plan was introduced, on 
an optional basis, to the field rep- 
resentatives of the company and 
was very favorably received. 


Lincoln National 


Substantial increases during 1948 
in new business produced, total in- 
insurance in force, assets and sur- 
plus to protect policyholders have 
been announced by A. J. McAnd- 
less, president of the Lincoln Na- 
tional Life of Fort Wayne, Ind. 

The company’s new paid business 
for 1948 amounted to $647,837,436 
and insurance in force increased by 
$402,847,005 to a total of $3,199,- 
862,744. 

Surplus to protect policyholders 
and admitted assets both showed 
the largest increases ever achieved 
by the company in a single year. 

Surplus to protect policyholders 
increased $4,462,605 during 1948 
and at the year end stood at $32,- 
662,707. 

Admitted assets increased during 
the year by $36,428,325 to a total 
of $376,356,289 at the end of the 
year. 

The company’s income for the 
year was $85,841,722. Since organ- 
ization, the company has paid more 
than $331,000,000 to policyholders 
and beneficiaries. 


Berkshire Life 


Policyholders of the Berkshire 
Life, Pittsfield, Mass., shared in one 
of the most successful years in the 
history of the company during 1948. 

President Harrison L. Amber in 
making his annual report to the 
policyholders revealed that the com- 
pany increased policy income dur- 
ing the year 1948 by $701,837 to a 
total of $11,245,000 and that the 
gain in total admitted assets was 
$6,440,266, which increased the 
year-end total to $110,350,000. 

While the company experienced 
a substantial gain in investment in- 
come during the year there was 
also a gain in net rate of interest 
from 2.90 per cent in 1947 to 3.03 
per cent in 1948. 

Death claims 


paid during the 


year, plus payments to living policy- 
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Connecticut General 


Life Insurance Company 


Hartford, Connecticut 





FRAZAR B. WILDE 
President 


EIGHTY-FOURTH ANNUAL REPORT 


DECEMBER 31, 1948 


OBLIGATIONS 
Funds set aside for future payments to policyowners and beneficiaries 


Money paid to policyowners and beneficiaries, and put back with the 
Company to be held on deposit at interest. Also premiums paid 
in advance by policyowners 


Participating policy dividends payable in 1949 
Taxes payable in 1949 


Special funds set aside chiefly because present interest rate is less 
than is guaranteed in certain policy contracts 


All other obligations 


Total obligations 


Capital stock $ 3,000,000 
Contingency funds 18,153,000 
Surplus 29,431,831 


Total to provide additional security for policyowners and beneficiaries 


Total 


ASSETS 


Bonds 
Stocks 


First mortgage loans 
On city and farm properties (including FHA home loans and 
loans under the veterans’ home loan program of $88,909,382) 


Real estate (including $2,341,262 for Home Office) 
Loans to policyowners 
Bank deposits and cash 
Other assets 
Premiums in process of being collected, accrued interest on 
investments, etc. 
Total assets 


Insurance in force, December 31, 1948 $2,832,105,167 


$562,237,871 


53,058,792 
2,580,030 
2,479,238 


13,000,000 
1,940,059 


$635,295,990 


50,584,831 


$685,880,821 


$378,616,898 
14,286,836 
245,176,360 


10,600,093 
14,724,504 

8,043,313 
14,432,817 


$685,880,821 


LIFE, ACCIDENT, HEALTH AND GROUP INSURANCE AND ANNUITIES 
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holders were $5,960,532 and in ad- 
dition $646,406 was paid under an- 
nuity contracts. 

Policyholders reserves increased 
$4,538,000 making a total of $87,- 
715,000. Unassigned surplus _in- 
creased $692,845. 

The Company made 1821 mort- 
gage loans for $13,195,000 which 
resulted in a net increase in the 
mortgage account of over $8,000,- 
000. Its greatest activity in new in- 
vestments was in the mortgage 
account of which the largest per- 
centage was in F.H.A. insured 
mortgages. 


Life Insurance Company 
of Georgia 


Life Insurance Company of 
Georgia, operating in 11 Southern 
states, gained 23 per cent in assets 
to a total of $39,043,658 during 
1948 and increased life insurance 
in force $100,232,136 to $575,752.- 
425, its annual statement shows. 

The gain of more than one hun- 
dred millions in life insurance in 
force was 21 per cent over 1947 and 
a record for the company’s 57 years. 
Payments to policyholders and bene- 
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% OF SPENDABLE INCOME 


Source: U. $. Department of Commerce 





PERSONAL SAVINGS TREND, 1947-1948 


QUARTERLY IN BILLIONS OF DOLLARS 
ANNUAL RATES SEASONALLY ADJUSTED 





$15.2 





© OF SPENDABLE INCOME 


1948 


Prepared by Institute of Life Insurance 








ficiaries were $6,907,066, an _ in- 
crease of $372,392 over 1947. 

Policy reserves were raised $5.,- 
485,653—30 per cent—to $23,660,- 
265. Surplus funds and capital went 
up $930,475, or 9 per cent, to $11,- 
384,238. 
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HIGHLIGHTS FROM 
43rd ANNUAL REPORT 
1948 


CONTINGENCY FUNDS, 
CAPITAL AND SURPLUS . 


Payments to policyowners and beneficiaries since 
the inception of the Company total $57,680,860.10. 


The 
MIDLAND MUTUAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
250 EAST BROAD STREET 
COLUMBUS 16, OHIO 


$193,430,472.00 
59,992,415.82 
8,792,858.00 


4,579,252.07 














The investment portfolio showed 
considerable broadening into the 
mortgage loan and investment real 
estate field. Mortgage loans were 
more than doubled during the year 
to a total of $10,230,017, accounting 
for 26 per cent of assets. More than 
80 per cent are government insured 
loans. Real estate investments, re 
cently authorized by Georgia law, 
were $1,153,364. 

Other assets were distributed 18 
per cent in U. S. Government secur- 
ities, 14 per cent state, county, and 
municipal bonds; 15 per cent public 
utility bonds; 4 per cent railroad 
bonds; 4 per cent stocks; 4 per cent 
industrial and miscellaneous bonds. 
Liabilities, excluding capital, were 
$27,659,420, setting up a ratio of 
$1.41 in assets for each $1.00 of 
liability. 

Premium income rose $2,345,436, 
or 8 per cent, during the vear, for 
a total of $30,956,839. 

Of last year’s gain of life insur- 
ance in force $35,860,579, or 36 per 
cent, was ordinary life. Life of 
Georgia ended 1948 with 3,453,140 
policies in force, a gain of 4 per 
cent over the preceding year. 

Previous to 1945 this company 
had concentrated in the industrial 
field. However, during the past year 
and in the previous two years, the 
company has been expanding its 
coverage in the paid up, endow- 
ment and family security categor- 
ies. Five new policy types were 

added in the past year. The com- 
pany has a full time force of 3000 
working in 150 cities below the 
Mason-Dixon line. 
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Sun Lite of Canada 


With over 40% of its business in 
the United States, and investments 
in the United States approximating 
50% of its assets, Canada’s lead- 
ing life company, the Sun Life As- 
surance Company of Canada, re- 
ports that at the close of 1948, its 
total business in force at over the 
four billion dollar mark, and that 
penefits paid during the year ex- 
ceeded $105 millions. 

New insurance written by the 
Sun Life for the year amounted to 
$374,652,000. Total life insurance 
in force now stands at the record 
figure of $4,089,000,000, an increase 
of $251 millions. Total income for 
the year exceeded $232 millions. 
Current annual payments under 
Sun Life annuity contracts exceed- 
ed $10 millions and deferred annual 


payments were more than $64 
millions. 
Benefits distributed to policy- 


holders and beneficiaries during the 
year amounted to well over $105 
millions, making total payments 
since 1871, the year the company 
issued its first policy, over $2,126,- 
000,000. 

The assets of the company in- 
creased by nearly $70 millions in 
1948 and now total approximately 
$1,500,000,000. Funds available for 
investment were being employed to 
meet present-day needs of industry 
and commerce and to finance homes 
and housing developments. Last 
year alone over $51 millions were 
invested in mortgages in the United 
States and Canada, bringing the 
total in this class of investment to 
more than $124 millions, an indica- 
tion of the important contribution 
made by the business of life insur- 
ance to meet the housing problems 
of today. 

The average interest rate earned 
by the company was reported at 
3.30% by Arthur B. Wood, presi- 
dent. of the Sun Life. 


Philadelphia Life 


The Philadelphia Life in releas- 
ing its 1948 annual statement re- 
veals that a substantial gain of 30 
per cent was made during the year 
in new paid business over 1947. The 
face value of new business written 
during the year amounted to $23,- 
633,946 compared with the amount 
of $17,751,487 in 1947. Total insur- 
ance in force on Dec. 31, 1948, was 
$104,120,401, a gain of $16,337,000 
over the $87,783,816 in force at the 
end of the year 1947. 


The company increased its sur- 
plus to $411,860 and its total admit- 
ted assets were $22,192,875 at year 
end compared to $20,579,927 on 
Dec. 31, 1947. 

By passing the $100,000,000 of 
insurance in force during the year, 
the company has shown a rapid 
growth record. In 1944 Philadel- 
phia Life had only $58,729,847 of 
insurance in force. 

During the year the company’s 
experience in lapsed policies was 
about average. The ratio of actual 
mortality to expected mortality 
among the policyholders was only 
35 per cent. 


Mutual Benefit Life 


Figures in the 104th annual state- 
ment to policyholders of the Mutual 
Benefit Life, Newark, show that the 
company, in 1948, paid to policy- 
holders and beneficiaries $69,423,- 
809 on matured endowments, life an- 
nuities, death claims, dividends and 
surrender values. This was an in- 
crease of seven per cent over 1947 
payments and higher than any pre- 
vious year. Policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries left $32,232,182 of proceeds 
of policies and dividends on deposit 
with the company for future pay- 
ment. 

New issues of insurance totaled 
$226,231,417 during the year—an 
increase of 9 per cent over the 1947 
figure. This brought the total insur- 
ance in force to a new high of $2,- 
705,486,094 on Dec. 31. 

Premium income of $97,422,712 
topped the 1947 amount by $5,568,- 
815 and the income from invested 
assets was $34,525,376, up $1,825,- 
748 over 1947. Total assets at year- 
end were up $56,115,443 to $1,179,- 
550,904. 

During 1948 the company took 
definite steps to strengthen its 
reserve basis. An aggregate of $5,- 
200,000 was used in two steps. First, 
the valuation interest rate was re- 
duced from 2.80 per cent to 2.75 per 
cent on a large part of policy re- 
serves left on deposit for future dis- 
tribution. This change required the 
addition of $1,200,000 to this liabil- 
ity item. No part of this reserve now 
requires earnings in excess of 2.75 
per cent to meet the company’s com- 
mitments. 

The other step was taken under 
Chapter 119 of the laws of 1946 of 
the State of New Jersey. A special 
reserve for any potential extra lia- 
bility represented by optional modes 
of settlement in matured policies 


was set up by the company in 1946 
and 1947. In the past year $4,000,- 
000 was allocated to this liability 
item and this policy will no doubt be 
maintained in the future. 

This method of establishing cal- 
culated reserves differs from the 
policy of other companies which 
make additions to surplus to take 
care of unforeseen contingencies 
such as fluctuations in the rate of 
interest and business depressions. 
The reduction in surplus of $5,631,- 
087 disclosed in the company’s an- 
nual statement, should be read in 
connection with the $5,200,000 
transferred to reserves to provide 
for the items mentioned above, 


Federal Life 


In his report to stockholders and 
directors of the Federal Life, Chi- 
cago, President L. D. Cavanaugh 
stated that substantial gains had 
been made during 1948 in all de- 
partments of the company’s oper- 
ations. 

He reported life insurance in 
force at the end of the year had 
increased 5%, to $120,793,770. The 
new paid for life business during 
1948 was slightly in excess of 1947. 

Accident and health premiums 
increased $354,370 over 1947 show- 
ing a total accident and health 
premium income for the year of 
$2,534,361. 

Admitted assets were $28,472,535 
at the close of 1948, an increase for 
the year of $1,685,582. 

Mr. Cavanaugh reported a net 
increase in surplus for the year of 
$304,000. He also reported total 
bond holdings of $14,189,165, all of 
which bonds were in good standing, 
both as to principal and interest as 
of the close of 1948; also, of mort- 
gage loans totaling $9,425,081, less 
than 2° were in arrears as to prin- 
cipal or interest payments. 


State Mutual 


George Avery White, president of 
the State Mutual Life, Worcester, 
reporting at the 103rd annual policy- 
holder meeting, stated that the in- 
crease in insurance in force during 
the year put the company over the 
billion dollar mark. 

Mr. White said: “1948 witnessed 
a leveling off in individual life in- 
surance purchases from State Mu- 
tual with the result that new ordi- 
nary life insurance paid for totalled 
$94,249,667 or 7.87% less than in 
1947. An increase of $15,656,972 in 
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group life insurance sales more than 

offset this decline. Total insurance in 
force as of Dec. 31, 1948, amounted 
to $1,004,419,166 of which $79,902,- 
999 was group life insurance. Per- 
sons now having the protection of 
State Mutual life insurance cover- 
age number 191,145. 

“Interest rates continued to re- 
main at low levels in accordance with 
governmental policy. The average 
net yield from invested assets in 
1948 was 3.05% and on investments 
made during the year it was 3.48%, 
Mortality during the year was favor- 
able, diseases of the heart and cir- 
culatory system accounting for the 
majority of deaths.” 

Payments to policyholders during 
1948 totalled $18,201,629. Assets 
increased $20,959,563 to a total of 
$331,715,814, During the year 14,- 
795 more lives were insured. Cas- 
ualty coverage almost doubled, in- 
creasing from $35,874,900 in 1947 
to $68,503,400 in 1948. 

State Mutual reserves accumu- 
lated to meet future contract obli- 
gations now exceed a quarter of a 
billion dollars and are more than 
are required by the laws of any 
State in the union. 


Penn Mutual 


Penn Mutual’s president, John A. 
Stevenson, pointed out in the 1948 
annual report to the policyholders 
that one result of the general im- 
provement in public health was that 
the mortality record last year was 
the lowest in the company’s history. 
He also stated that the total of 
45,666 new policies paid for brought 
the total number of policies in force 
to 723,392. 

Total insurance written showed 
a decline of $43,843,122, or 16 per 
cent, from the totals of 1947. The 
face value of the policies written 
in 1948 was $229,783,837; for 1947, 
$273,626,959. 

On the other hand insurance in 
force and total assets moved mod- 
erately upwards to the totals of 
$2,659,013,126 and $1,180,836,774 
respectively. Payments to policy 
holders were raised from $55,433,- 
123 in 1947 to $67,287,214 in the 
year just past. At the same time 
premiums received showed a sub- 
stantial gain to $112,426,384 from 
the figure of $86,429,189 in the pre- 
vious year. 

Approximately $1,103 millions of 
Penn Mutual are invested in bonds, 





stocks, real estate and mortgages, 
On this investment the company re. 
ceived income from interest, divij- 
dends and rents amounting to ap- 
proximately 34 million dollars. This 
indicates that the yield from invest- 
ments was just under 3.1 per cent. 

A significant change took place 
in the investment portfolio of the 
company in that its holdings of 
United States Government securi- 
ties was reduced to $375,372,279 
from $404,977,119 shown on the bal- 
ance sheet on December 31, 1947. 
It is evident that part of this shift 
in holdings of governments was due 
to a larger investment in preferred 
and guaranteed stocks, and in rail- 
road, utility and industrial bonds. 
It is noted that the company in- 
creased its industrial bonds last 
year to $200,927,252. This compares 
with $141,732,000 in 1947. 

Out of the total of $125,925,034 
in mortgage investments now held 
by the company, more than $23,000,- 
000 or 18.5 per cent is invested in 
G. I. and F. H. A. loans. 


Business Men’s Assurance 


The results of the year’s op- 
erations of the Business Men’s 
Assurance Company, Kansas City, 
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THE STORY BEHIND AN ANNUAL STATEMENT 


LIFE @ ACCIDENT @ HEALTH @ HOSPITALIZATION 






“Progressing with Texas” is more than just a slogan with South- 
land Life... for Southland Life investments are an important . 
factor in both our own and Texas’ progress. During 1948, over 
$19,000,000.00 invested by the Company in high type Texas 
securities promoted vital industrial expansion, increased employ- 
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ment and payrolls, improved municipal facilities and provided 
better housing for Texans. 


Thus, Southland Life through its investments, promotes Texas growth 
and prosperity as a great Consumer, Industrial and Insurance market. 
We are truly “Progressing with Texas.” 


Over $275,000,000.00 Insurance in force — over 
$72,750,000.00 assets—over $55,000,000.00 paid to 
policyholders and beneficiaries since organization. 


INSURANCE 
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INSURANCE , COMPANY 


W. C. MeCORD, President Meme Often, DALLAS 
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Missouri, are contained in the 
1948 financial statement recently 

sent to the stockholders by the 
poard of directors. 

In his annual message to the 
Directors, Chairman W. D. Grant 

reported outstanding gains in all 
of its operations. Total income in- 
creased from $21,791,268.10 to $24,- 
931,309.32, a gain of 11.7 per cent. 

Admitted assets increased $8,- 
317,866.43 to bring the total to 
$72,581,955.97. New Paid Life 
Insurance was $98,179,672.00 com- 
|pared with $81,518,183.00 for the 
| previous year, a gain of 20.4 per 
cent. Life Insurance in Force in- 
creased $52,338,838.00, bringing 
the total in force to $365,596,- 
686.00. 

Accident and Health premium 
income increased from $8,351,- 
749.63 to $9,928,642.70 a gain of 
18.9 per cent. 

In addition to making outstand- 
ing gains in volume of business 
and financial strength, 1948 was 
also a record year for B. M. A. in 
benefits paid. During the year a 
total of 73,934 policyowners and 
beneficiaries received cash bene- 
fits amounting to $8,648,295.02, an 
increase of $1,607,166.30 over last 
year. 

Policyowner Reserves increased 
by $6,480,808.53 and the Contin- 
gency Reserve to offset the antici- 
pated deficit resulting from low 
interest returns was increased 
$650,000.00, bringing this item to 
$1,250,000.00. Another special 
Contingency Reserve of $300,000.00 
was established to offset the in- 
crease in disability claims antici- 
pated when the present high level 
of employment tapers off. After 
these allocations, there was left 
for addition to surplus $591,675.36, 
which, together with the capital of 
$2,000,000.00 increased the total 
surplus to policyowners to $5,- 
282,749.71. 

















Jefferson Standard Life 


On December 31, 1948, the Jeffer- 
son Standard Life of Greensboro, 
N. C., closed its best year with new 
records for new business and in- 
surance in force. Last year’s total 
of $122,365,121 in new business 
made the third consecutive year 
that the company has gone over the 
$100 million mark in this phase of 
its operations. 

An increase of $21,287,625 in 
assets during the year brought 
total assets to $221,144,911. In com- 
paring net gains in insurance in 


force during the years 1943-1945, 
the company made a total net gain 
of $118,000,000, the average per 
year being slightly over $39,000,- 
000. In the years 1946-1948 in- 
clusive, the total net gain was $231,- 
000,000, the average gain per year 
being in excess of $77,000,000. 
At the close of operations on 
December 31, after taking care of 
policy reserves and all other re- 





serves, including an addition of 
$700,000 to the contingency re- 
serve, the company increased its 
unassigned surplus by $2,000,000, 
making a total of $14,000,000. 

The net rate of interest earned 
by the company on its invested as- 
sets in 1948 was 4.19 per cent, an 
increase over the 1947 rate. The 
gross rate of interest earned in 
1947 was 4.77. 





The ever-growing goodwill 
which is enjoyed by the Sun Life 
«f Canada is due to the diversity 
and liberality of the Company’s 
life assurance policies, to the 
character of its representatives, 
and to the promptness and effi- 
ciency of its service to policy- 
holders, throughout its entire 78 
years’ history. 


Last year alone, payments 
amounting to more than $100,000,- 
000 were mz ade to Sun Life policy- 
holders and beneficiaries. 


THE SUN LIFE STORY of 
1948 is made up of many thousands 
of individual records, each a simple 
human document, yet of vital 
importance to those concerned: 


The Story of Mrs. M.B.H. 


.. is a tragic one. 
She lost her husband 


dent and was left 
alone with three 
young children to care 
for. But to her husband, responsi- 
bility reached beyond death, and his 
Sun Life Family Income policy 
provides for the family until the 
youngsters are grown up, and 
then gives to the widow a regular 
income for life. 





C.J.S. Was a Good Salesman 


. who all his life looked ahead. 
Thirty years ago he paid his first 
premium on a Sun Life Retire- 
ment policy. Last October he 
made his final business trip and 


Aeres a Story of 
“Big Business’ 


Any story of Canada’s largest life assurance company 
—the Sun Life Assurance Company of Canada—is a 
story of “big business” because more than one and a half 
million people the world over are safeguarded by the pro- 
tection and security of Sun Life policies. 


in an automobile acci-. 





now, at 65, he enjoys the leisure 
that his foresight made possible. 


T.L.M. Bought a Business 


. and is now his own master. 
He planned this when, on graduat- 
ing from college, he took out a 
Sun Life Endowment for assur- 
ance protection as well as system- 
atic and easy saving. The Endow- 
ment matured recently, providing 
the means which enabled him to 
take advantage of a great oppor- 
tunity. 


No Need of Charity 


In the small industrial 
plant ownedbyD.B.L.., 
100 employees never 
have to pass the hat 
when a bench pal dies. 
Like hundreds of thousands of 
workers in other industrial and busi- 
ness organizations large and small, 
they are protected by Sun Life 
Group Assurance, an effective in- 
strument for good employee-em- 
ployer relations. 





Yes, there are thousands of such 
cases in the Sun Life story of 
1948 — a story of service to the 
public, repeated year in, year out. 


From the 1948 Annual Report 


Benefits paid to policyholders and 
neficiaries during 1948: 
$105,046,413 


Total Benefits paid since the first 
Sun Life policy was issued in 1871: 
$2,126,737,233 


New Assurances issued during the year: 
$374,652,547 


Assurances | ae 








SUN LIFE OF CANADA 


A copy of the complete Annual Report for 1948 may be obtained from your local 
agent or from: Sun Life of Canada, Transportation Building, Washington 6, D.C. 
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Bankers Life of lowa 


More than $32,000,000 was paid 
or credited to policyholders and 
beneficiaries of Bankers Life Com- 
pany, Des Moines, in the form of 
guaranteed benefits or dividends 
during 1948, according to figures 
from the annual statement of the 
company. The company’s present 
financial position is at new high 
levels with total admitted assets of 
Dec. 31, 1948, above $458,500,000, 
an increase of more than $33,000,- 
000 for the year. 

New and restored business for 
the year totaled $171,594,793 of 
which ordinary insurance account- 
ed for $120,183,683 and group sales 
were $51,411,110. Life insurance 
in force on Dec. 31, 1948, totaled 
$1,376,323,037 made up of $1,- 
157,962,968 of ordinary and $218,- 
360,069 of group. This represented 
an increase in insurance in force 
for the year amounting to $94,400,- 
491 with ordinary increasing by 
$60,512,494 and group by $33,887,- 
997. 


Equitable of lowa 


The field organization of the 
Equitable Life of Iowa, Des Moines, 
paid for $111,721,505 of new life 
insurance in 1948, F. W. Hubbell, 
president, reported at the 82nd an- 
nual meeting of the board of trus- 
tees. 

Insurance in force increased dur- 
ing the year by $68,146,973 to a 
total “in force” figure of $979,672,- 
315. 

Over $37,000,000 was paid or 
credited to policyholders and bene- 
ficiaries during 1948 in the form 
of guaranteed benefits or divi- 
dends. Surplus funds _ increased 
$431,238 in 1948. The resulting 
surplus, together with capital stock 
of the company, amounted to $15,- 
825,854, the largest in Equitable 
history. 

Assets increased $24,697,088 for 
the year, resulting in total assets 
at the end of the year of more than 
$374,000,000. 

Mr. Hubbell reported the new 
rate of interest earned on invest- 
ments in 1948 was 3.06 per cent, a 
slight increase over 1947. He said 
this increase was encouraging, but 
that he could anticipate no con- 
tinued substantial increase in the 
rate of interest. 


California-Western States Life 


O. J. Lacy, president of Califor- 
nia-Western States Life, Sacra- 
mento, reported to the board of 
directors at their January meeting 
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that the company’s insurance in 
force at the end of 1948 had passed 
the half billion mark and that the 
company’s assets now exceed $102,- 
000,000. 

He reported that a satisfactory 
amount of new life, disability and 
group insurance had been devel- 
oped during the year and that the 
claims experience had been favor- 
able. In his opinion the company 
is in its soundest financial condi- 
tion and can expect excellent con- 
tinued growth and development for 
the future. 

The company has received dur- 
ing 1948 over $4,300,000 from pre- 
miums on compulsory disability in- 
surance coverage, coming from 
5,597 employed groups covering an 
estimated 250,000 employes. Mr. 
Lacy stated that these cases were 
bringing favorable public relations 
for the company with an expand- 
ing group of employees and their 
dependents. 


Home Life of New York 


Insurance in force with the Home 
Life, New York, totaled $780,024,- 
409 as of Dec. 31, 1947, compared 
with $731,182,772 at the end of the 
previous year, according to the an- 
nual report issued to the policy- 
holders by the company president, 
James A. Fulton. This represented 
a gain of 7 per cent for the past 
year and compares with an average 
gain over the past five years of ap- 
proximately 11 per cent. 

Though new insurance written by 
the company of $85,828,817 was 17 
per cent less than the amount in 
1947, it was the third best in the 
history of the organization and was 
41% per cent greater than the aver- 
age annual production of the past 
five years. 

Total admitted assets of the 
Home Life were listed at $207,753,- 
571 at year-end compared with 
$194,210,234 at the end of the pre- 
vious year, a gain of 7 per cent. 

New investments of $10,289,932 
were concentrated in industrial and 
utility issues. The company ex- 
panded its investment in mortgage 
loans from $64,999,113 at the end 
of 1947 to $82,309,963 at the end 
of the past year. New real estate 
acquired by the company in 1948 
for investment amounted to $1,390,- 
776. The report showed that the 







rate of interest earned on the co 
pany’s investments during the ye; 
was 3.07 per cent. This was in cor 
trast with 3.04 in 1947 and 3.52 pe 
cent in 19438. 

Unassigned surplus amounted 
$8,857,758 as compared with $8! 
015,559 at the end of 1947. There j# 
also a contingency reserve for in! 
vestment fluctuations and _losse 
amounting to $1,250,000. 

The funds allocated for dividen 
to policyholders in 1949 were $2 
250,000, the same as for 1948, an 
were 7 per cent greater than thos 
set aside for policyholders in 1947] 

The Company’s recent decision t(| 
enter the field of group life insur. 
ance, employee benefit insurance! 
temporary disability, hospital, and 
surgical benefit insurance was ex. 
plained by Mr. Fulton as follows: 

“We feel that the company can 
offer an attractive solution to the 
collective insurance needs of em- 
ployee groups. Actual operations 
will commence later in 1949.” 


Republic National Life 


With the release of the company’s 
20th anniversary statement to podl- 
icyowners, Theo. P. Beasley, presi- 
dent of the Republic National Life 
of Dallas, reports an outstanding 
year of progress in the history of 
the company. 

Insurance in force was increased 
by an amount of $23,949,639.00, 
bringing the total of insurance in 
force on December 31, 1948, to 
$136,402,364.00. Assets were in- 
creased by $2,154,949.69, to a total 
of $19,333,434.72, while the com- 
pany’s health and accident premium 
income amounted to $662,413.77, 
giving it a total premium income, 
including life business, of $4,041,- 
451.14. 

The capital and surplus stood at 
$1,470,819.99, which represented 
an increase in surplus for the year 
of $248,106.62. 

Liquidity of assets was _ high, 
with 56.37 of its total assets repre- 
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sented by U. S. Government, County 
and Municipal Bonds, FHA Gov- 
ernment Insured Loans, Federally 
Insured Savings & Loan Certifi- 
cates and cash. 

A year ago the Republic National 
Life opened a reinsurance depart- 
ment for the purpose of accepting 
reinsurance from other life insur- 
ance companies. The total of in- 
surance in that department, on 
December 31, 1948, stood at $6,- 
586,775.00. The Republic National 
Life is reported to be the only life 
insurance company in the South- 
west doing a reinsurance business. 
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Emile m Hall 


Partner, Davis & Hall 


Investment Management 


OR the past several months, 
. practically since election, 

there has been a distinct feel- 
ing of uncertainty as to the fu- 
ture. Business men, although cau- 
tious on credit and inventory prior 
to that time, have become even 


more cautious and have once 
again begun speculating on 
whether or not the long talked of 


recession or depression has ar- 
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j dition 


rived. The initial hesitancy, like 
all trends, has a tendency to feed 
on itself and as time has gone on 
a few visible signs of @ slowing 
of the economy have been mani- 
fest. 

Normally, recessions or depres- 
sions do not start after a period 
of caution on the part of business 
leaders. The mere fact that cau- 
tion is the watchword has a ten- 
dency to bring about adjustments 
without resulting in any real eco- 
nomic upset. This may be the con- 
today and within a few 
months a more optimistic outlook 
may be prevalent. In the mean- 
time, however, the hesitancy has 
had its effect not only on business 
activity but on all types of securi- 
ties. There has been a consider- 
able demand for tax exempt mu- 
nicipal bonds due primarily to the 
threat of an increase in individ- 
ual income tax rates in the higher 
brackets. Bonds in general have 


moved up in price, thereby reduc- 





T 


ing the yield. Common stocks, on 
the other hand, despite the attrac- 
tive yields in many cases, have 
been in little favor. 

These shifting currents have 
had their effect on the security 
policies of everyone. The reaction 
has been varied as some investors 
look at the future in one way and 
some in another. All are quite con- 
scious of the changes taking place 
but the ultimate effect of those 
changes is what makes the differ- 
ence in market valuations. The 
fire and casualty companies have 
developed portfolios along varied 
lines and there is really no gen- 
eral pattern. In some cases, due 
to adverse underwriting experi- 
ences of the past five years in fire 
insurance, particularly, there has 
been a tendency to be highly con- 
servative with the investment 
portfolio. The need for new capi- 
tal, to support mounting liabili- 
ties, also has had its effect. When 
we look at the over-all picture, 
the portfolios disclose a wide dif- 



























ference of opinion as to the future 
outlook for securities. 

There are some fire and casual- 
ty companies where the portfolios 
are heavily invested in municipal 


bonds. We have noticed as high 
as 66 per cent in one instance, 
with all other categories holding 
very small amounts. Then there 
are companies which have con- 
centrated the bulk of their funds 
in government bonds. On the 
other hand, some of the _ best 
known companies still carry a di- 
versified list with a considerable 
percentage of total assets in com- 
mon and preferred stocks. These 
reports indicate that there is an 
obvious difference of opinion as 
to what will produce the most ef- 
fective long-run result. Insurance 
companies can think in long-run 
trends as they are in an enviable 
position in being the recipients 
of a constant flow of funds for in- 
vestment which gives a flexibility 
to any investment portfolio. 
(Continued on Page 57) 
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2, Roger Hull 


Vice-President and Manager of Agencies 


Mutual Life Insurance Company, New York City 


that the major problem of most 

life insurance salesmen is pros- 
pecting: The problem of having 
enough qualified prospects to see 
every day. In a recent survey by 
the Agency Management Association 
of 567 men, who had failed in our 
business, an overwhelming majority 
gave “lack of prospects” as the 
reason for their failure. 

What then can we do to solve this 
problem of prospecting? 

Most of you have solved it in one 
way or another, but as a company, 
it seems to me, we have a respons- 
ibility to approach this problem in 
a way which will: 

(1) Distribute our services to the 
largest possible segment of the pub- 
lic, and 

(2) Assist our field underwriters 
to the greatest possible extent. 

This then leads to the question, 


Potts the m we could all agree 
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“In what market will we find the 
best answer to the prospecting prob- 
lem?” 

Sure—we can get a substantial 
quantity of busines, if we specialize 
in selling mortgage insurance. Busi- 
ness insurance is an _ excellent 
market and many men sell most of 
their business in this market. Other 
salesmen take business where they 
find it—no organized plan of selling 
—no specific selection of prospects 
of a well-defined type. Admittedly 
there are hundreds of successful 
salesmen who don’t shoot directly 
and specifically at any one, well- 
defined and well-selected market. 
But, I hope you all will agree that 
a half-million producer might be- 
come a million dollar producer by 
directing his efforts at a specific, 
well-defined market in which he can 
skillfully present his product. This 
has been demonntrated over and 


over again throughout the industry. 

During the past six years we have 
devoted considerable study to this 
question of markets and now |! 
would like to discuss with you what 
we believe to be the most productive 
Mutual Life market. 

Our most productive market, as 
we see it, is the “Man with a 
Family” market. We are not only 
firmly committed to concentrate on 
this market, but we are doing all 
that we know to do to equip ou 
sales force to serve this market 
competently and skillfully. 

Why is this our most productive 
market? 
ally all life insurance business 
originates, or is developed from this 
“Man with a Family” market. 
Business insurance, tax insurance, 
mortgage insurance, educational in- 
surance, juvenile insurance, or 
whatever package sale you name, 
usually has its origin in the “Man 
with a Family” market. 

The great trouble is that too often 
the underwriter, who specializes in 
business insurance, or the under- 
writer who takes his business wher- 
ever he finds it, does not solve 
first needs first. 

If we concentrate on this market 
and do a proper programming job, 
it will lead naturally and logically 
to all these other subsidiary mar- 
kets, which are actually sidelines 
and not the backbone of our market. 

In the second place, we believe 
the “Man with a Family” is our 
most productive market because it 
is our biggest market. 


FAMILY MAN 
MARKET 


j 
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In the first place, practic- | 
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(1). How Big Is It? (Chart #1). 

Of 38 million families of all types 
in this country today, 15 million are 
headed by men with incomes of 
$3,000 or more a year. 

Of that number, earning $3,000 
or more, there are 742 million family 
men between the ages of 20 and 44, 
and another 4 million men between 
ages of 44 and 54. 

If we define the limits of our 
market to include all family men 
between the ages of 20 and 54, earn- 
ing $3,000 a year or more, then we 
find that we have a total “Man with 
a Family” market of 11% millions. 
And half of this number are earning 
$4,000 a year or better. 

This is a big market. But its 
size tells only half the story. 


(2). What Is Its Purchasing 
Power? (Chart #2). 


These 11% million family pros- 
pects represent one-third of all city 
and rural families. Yet, they re- 
ceive 50 per cent of the total income 
paid to individuals. 

In addition, that same one-third 
of all families controls more than 
two-thirds of the nation’s total 
money surplus available for life in- 
surance purchase. 


(3). What Is Its Growth? (Chart 
#3). 

Even more significant than the 
size and buying power of this mar- 
ket is its growth. The number of 
families in this “Man with a Family” 
market who meet our definition of a 
prospect is more than three times 
greater than it was in 1940 and it 
is still growing. Increased incomes, 
more marriages at younger ages and 
a shift in income from high to 
middle income groups have con- 
tributed most to the phenomenal 
growth of this market. The fact 
that many family men in it have 
recently been married, recently im- 
proved their incomes, and recently 
had children has increased the need 
for life insurance in this market 
today and for many years to come. 


(4). Family Men Buy More Life 
Insurance. 

Your own success proves that it 
is the most profitable market in 
which you can concentrate your 
efforts. 

It is interesting to note from our 
studies that 89 per cent of all 
Mutual Life policyholders between 
ages 20 and 54, earning more than 
$3,000 a year, are family men. 
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THE MAN WITH A FAMILY MARKET CAN PAY FOR ITS NEEDS 
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(5). Family Men Have More 
Reasons to Buy More. (Chart #4). 

They have the greatest number of 
needs: 

(a) They have children. 

Eight million men in this market 
have from 1 to 3 children under 
18 years of age. Almost another 
one million have 4 children or more. 
These children must be protected 
through grade school, high school, 
and in most cases, college. 

(b) They have homes. 

Approximately two-thirds of the 
families in this market own their 
own homes. Mortgage protection 
is an increasingly important need to 
be covered in their over-all plan of 
protection. In addition, most of the 
people, who bought homes last year 
and who will buy homes this year 
and next, are in this “Man with a 
Family” market. 

This increase in home purchases 
meant an increase in family mort- 
gage commitments and a growing 
need for additional life insurance 
carefully arranged to make the most 
of every family dollar. 


(c) They have professional and 
business interests. (Chart #5) 

Three-fourths of all the profes- 
sional people, business managers 
and business owners in this coun- 
try are in this “Man with a Family” 
market. 

Personal insurance service to them 
leads naturally to opportunities for 
sales of Business Insurance, Em- 
ployee Benefit and larger estate 
analysis cases. 


(d) They 
(Chart #6) 

An increasing number of the 11% 
million prime prospects in this 
“Man with a Family” market are 
young married men in their twen- 
ties. 

Not only are there a greater num- 
ber of young men in this market 
to whom you can offer your service, 
but they offer the best market 
for repeat sales in the future. 

The income of young married men 
in this market will increase more 
rapidly than that of any other type 
of prospect. As their needs and 
abilities to buy increase, they will 
buy more from the Underwriters 
who started them out with a com- 
plete personal program. 


buy more often. 


(6). Family Men Keep Their Life 
Insurance in Force. 


Business Insurance goes off the 
books in times of economic stress, 
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CHART IV 
THE MAN WITH A FAMILY MARKET: 
ITS NEEDS ARE GREAT 
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but life insurance sold to the “Man portant factor in increasing our 


with a Family” to cover specific 
needs will be the last to go in periods 
of depression. 

Thus, I hope you will agree that 
the “Man with a Family” is our 
most productive market. 

How then can we best concen- 
trate on this “Man with a Family” 
market? In 1944 we first introduced 
Insured Income as a _ pattern of 
merchandising. Some of you looked 
upon it with considerable skepti- 
cism. Some adopted it—some 
didn’t—but I do want to remind the 
old timers that not once did we bring 
any pressure, or urge any one who 


had a_ successful merchandising 
method, to change to Insured In- 
come. 


Why did we adopt Insured In- 
come as our standard merchandising 
pattern? 

(1) First of all, we knew that, if 
we were to obtain maximum results 
from the money we were spending 
on training, sales promotion, and 
advertising, we had to have our 
managers, assistant managers, and 
training department synchronized 
and working together as one unit in 
training and supervising new men. 
The only way we could do this was 
to adopt a standard pattern of mer- 
chandising. 

(2) Secondly, believing the “Man 
with a Family” market was our 
most productive market, we adopted 
Insured Income as the merchandis- 
ing method best suited to selling 
that market. 

We have been experimenting and 
feeling our way, but we have been 
at it long enough now to see definite 
evidence that our approach is a 
sound one. 

Insured Income has been an im- 


average policy from $2,636 in 1941 
to $5,059 in 1948. Our average In- 
sured Income sale is now $7,500, 
while package sales have remained 
at an average less than $4,000 dur- 
ing the past two years. 

The proportion of Insured Income 
sales has grown gradually from 
year to year and now accounts for 
55 percent of our total volume. 
During the last two years, Insured 
Income volume grew from 50 to 55 
percent of our total, while package 
sales decreased from 37 percent of 
our total to 30 percent. 

Today Insured Income sales 
amount to $10 million a month, 
which is an increase of $242 million 
monthly over total Insured Income 
monthly sales two years ago. 

You may be interested in a few 
field underwriters’ experiences with 
Insured Income: 

Bill Porte, president of the Na- 
tional Field Club—Production Field 
Club year, $1,301,357. In the busi- 
ness only 12 months, he uses noth- 
ing but Insured Income and con- 
centrates on the “Man with a Fam- 
ily” market among military per- 
sonnel. 

Harte Thomas, one of our success- 
ful producers in the Memphis 
Agency, recently delivered $34,000 
to a doctor who had bought $20,000 
of protection for his family from 
a large producer in another com- 
pany in his city only a few days 
earlier. The other underwriter had 
done no programming, had offered 
just a package sale. When the doc- 
tor saw Insured Income and the 
color charts, he realized that his 
needs had not been fully covered— 
and he bought $34,000 of additional 
insurance from Mr. Thomas. 
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Floyd Ballinger of the Springfield, 
Ill. agency recently made an In- 
sured Income presentation to the 
sales manager of the I.B.M. Com- 
pany. When Floyd had completed 
his presentation, the sales manager 
was so impressed with the efficiency 
and sales power of the complete 
Insured Income service that he 
asked Floyd if he would return and 
repeat the Insured Income presenta- 
tion to him in the presence of his 
entire sales organization. He said 
he felt sure several of them needed 
additional insurance and he also 
wanted them to see an outstanding 
presentation of life insurance. 

Ed Pendleton of the Albany 
agency, after 11 years in the busi- 
ness, qualified for the National Field 
Club in the first year that he used 
Insured Income. The next year he 


of families in 1940 and it is still 
growing. According to the best esti- 
mates available, the number of new 
families formed will continue to in- 
crease at least until the late 1950’s. 
At the same time, the total number 
of unmarried men and women in 
relation to the total population has 
been decreasing since 1890 and has 
reached the lowest level in the na- 
tion’s history this year. 

The size and purchasing power 
of this market holds the key to 
progressive merchandising plans, 
not only of companies in the life 
insurance business but of major in- 
dustries throughout the country. 
Many of the country’s largest man- 
facturers of furniture, radios, auto- 
mobiles, electrical equipment, and 
other consumer items and services 
have reorganized their entire mer- 
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chandising programs to meet the 
demands of this tremendous and 
growing market. They know that, 
as in the past, those who serve it 
well will be the leaders in their 
fields five and ten years from now. 

As a result, in contrast to pre- 
war ballyhoo sales techniques, pro- 
ducers of consumer goods are now 
stressing quality and service. They 
have learned that the American 
public is more interested today in 
quality, workmanship and service. 


Professional Service 


They dislike trick packaging, phoney 
ornamentation and other gadgets 
that helped to sell merchandise be- 
fore the War. They are interested 
in functional design in the things 
they buy. It is even more impor- 
tant to provide functional design in 
the sale of life insurance because 
it must be sold as a professional 
service. 

Today the Mutual Life finds itself 
in the unusually favorable position 
of having a merchandising program 
and professional life insurance serv- 
ice geared to serve this expanding 
market. This has become increas- 
ingly true now that Social Security, 
National Service Life Insurance, 
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qualified for the Top Club. Today 
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We still do not urge any one of 
you to change to Insured Income, 
if you are satisfied with present re- PERCENT PERCENT 
sults. If you are not satisfied, you 45 - MALES UNDER 30 r 45 
might try it. If you do try it—do 
it well or not at all. It works well 
only for those who become skillful 
in its use. - 
Insured Income is and has been 
ideally suited to this, our most pro- 
ductive market. Because this mar- 15 
ket also has a great future, we in- 
tend to continue our concentration 
on this method of merchandising. 
This market has increased at a ° 
phenomenal rate in recent years. 
The number of families in it today 
is more than three times the number 
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By Foank 
Whitbeck 


Vice-President 


Union Life Insurance Company 
Little Rock, Arkansas 


GREAT deal has been writ- 

ten in recent years—and a 

lot has been said in recent 
months—about the high cost of 
distributing goods, which is said 
to result in the high cost of living. 
It is urged that the existence of 
large numbers of “middlemen” 
(each demanding his share of in- 
come) needlessly increases’ the 
selling prices of many commodi- 
ties. With the cost of living con- 
stantly going up, I suppose the 
reader has wondered about, or 
wished for, a wholesale connection 
to escape some middleman’s profit. 
Some people believe the cost of 
life insurance is too high, and be- 
cause of this, the life insurance 
business has not escaped the caustic 
pen of the critics of distribution 
waste. I dare say, however, that 
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most of us would claim offhand that 
the comparison is not just; that the 
costs of distributing life insurance 
are not up and that, compared to the 
aggregate of life insurance written, 
the costs are down, if anything. But 
when dividends are less — whether 
because of lower interest earnings 
or higher administrative costs — 
the critics pounce. Unfortunately, 
searching economists have not, and 
will not, let life insurance alone. 
We, as distributors of life insur- 
ance, must face this criticism. More 
than that, we must justify our very 
existence in he marketing process. 

When the government publishes 
figures that, for every dollar spent 
for the product of a well-known 
meat-packing house, 59 cents are 
used to pay costs of marketing and 
only 41 cents are chargeable to raw 
materials and manufacture; that 
the distribution costs of the Gillette 
safety razor are 75% of the selling 
price; that almost two-thirds of the 
price charged for corn flakes go to 
distributton; the public begins to 
wonder whether or not it is paying 
too much to the agencies of ex- 
change—the so-called middleman— 
(in the life insurance business, the 
agency system). 

The TNEC investigation of the 
late 1930’s dealt heavily with dis- 
tribution costs of life insurance, 
and who can be sure there will be 
no more TNEC investigations? In 
Arkansas last year, $232,144,764 of 
new life insurance business was 
written, while insurance in force 
gained only $102,412,614. Who 








stood this economic loss? The com. 
pany? The agent? The public? 
Was it just poor buying? Or was 
it poor selling? Or poor distribu. 
tion? 

These questions are more easily 
asked than answered. We possibly 


could dig for figures and find that} 
the distribution costs of life insur. | 


ance might seem to be dispropor- 
tionately large. We must admit, of 
course, that there are certain 
wastes; but we also know that, as 
an institution, we are doing our 
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best to eliminate them. But some? 


economists ask, why not eliminate 
the agency system,. cut down the 
cost, deal directly with the home 
office ? 

The benefits of “home office to 
policyholder” exchange are often 
more attractive in prospect than in 
practice. The fact is that the pol- 
icyholder cannot, with any degree 
of satisfaction, deal directly with 
the home office. My own company’s 
experience verifies that. We oper- 
ate in nine States and after 28 
years in business many of our more 
than 65,000 policyholders have 
moved to points all over the world. 
Through policyholder mailings we 
get constant inquiries about new 
coverage. In a period of one year, 
when we checked our efforts, we 
were able to close only one small 
case by mail. Now, we share these 
inquiries with our friends in other 
companies throughout the country, 
and our file is full of “thank-you” 
letters as a result of successful 
sales. there is 


Unquestionably 
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waste in distribution; but there is 
a tendency to underestimate the 
services rendered by our media of 
exchange. Especially is this true in 
the life insurance business. 

“Our Common Heritage” is the 
agency system of marketing life in- 
surance — the sales channel from 
home office to the general agent or 
manager, to the agent, to the pub- 
lic. A 100 years ago the agency 
system was born ... and it was 
born to “sell.” It was conceived in 
an idea of service to the public. It 
was founded on the broad principles 
of protection and benefit. The life 
insurance business needed sales- 
men, for it was found that life in- 
surance had to be sold. 

In early days, life insurance was 
distributed through trust compa- 
nies, home office officials, medical 
examiners almost “over-the-coun- 
ter.” Most experiments to distrib- 
ute life insurance without the agent 
have been unsuccessful. The Equi- 
table of London made insignificant 
progress. The Hercules Life — a 
mail-order life insurance company 
founded by Sears-Roebuck—had a 
quiet, but brief, existence. The 
Wisconsin State Life Insurance 
Fund found that the theory that 
healthy risks seek life insurance is 
unsound. Even National Service 
Life Insurance had to be sold, and 
many’s the sale I have made on 
those dreary nights in the English 
Channel just before point of contact 
with Jerry. 

It was Confucius who said, “One 
generation plants seeds so that fu- 


ture generations may enjoy the 
shade.” Certainly our predecessors 
planted the seeds of life insurance 
marketing well, for today the pub- 
lic relies on agents to service almost 
every life insurance need. The 
agency system was so soundly de- 
veloped that a century later it is 
essentially unchanged. That the 
system has functioned efficiently is 
evidenced by the growth of the 
business. Under the agency system, 
there are about $45 billions of 
assets set aside for reserves affect- 
ing something over 75 million pol- 
icyholders. The people of the 
United States and Canada own over 
70 per cent of the life insurance in 
force in the world, yet these two 
countries have barely six and one- 
half per-cent of the world’s popula- 
tion. The average family in this 
country owns $4,500 of life insur- 
ance and all families invested over 
$5 billions in premiums in 1947. 
More than $3 billions are paid an- 
nually to beneficiaries and policy- 
holders; 330,000 individuals are em- 
ployed in the home offices and field 
organizations of all companies; and 
all companies combined have a total 
of $51 billions in reserves and sur- 
plus. Economists have estimated 
that it takes $8,000 to create one 
job. If this be true, then life insur- 
ance has created 6,000,000 jobs; or 
roughly 10 per cent of all jobs. 
How did most agents come into 
the life insurance business? Think 
back for a moment. It may have 
been a death claim payment, or the 
job was pictured with all the colors 
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of the rainbow, or the man took a 
chance, or the man investigated all 
fields and selected this one. What- 
ever the reason for the choice, the 
agent is now a representative of 
the largest financial institution in 
the world, and what the public 
henceforth thinks of our system of 
marketing life insurance will de- 
pend on the agent and his service 
to them. The first manual I ever 
read on life insurance was Alden 
Palmer’s “Introduction to Life Un- 
derwriting,” and I have always re- 
membered this statement: “You are 
definitely not trying the life insur- 
ance business; the life insurance 
business is trying you.” Yes, we in 
the life insurance business have re- 
ceived a wonderful heritage, but 
ours is a business of human rela- 
tions and human relations are sub- 
ject to change. 

In many experiences marketing 
techniques change with the times. 
The life insurance agent has seen 
the market broadened from “Clean- 
Up” only, to more than thirty dif- 
ferent uses for life insurance — 
family income, business, etc. He 
has seen the economy of the coun- 
try change, from farm to industry 
and city. He has seen more and 
more benefits accumulated for old 
age, unemployment, disability. He 
has witnessed fluctuating interest 
rates, increased taxation. He has 
passed from a “missionary” stage 
in selling life insurance to an era 
where the public accepts him and 
his institution as a vital part of 
our local, State, and national econ- 
omy. He has passed from the stage 
of selling a particular policy to sell- 
ing to fit a particular need. As a 
salesman he has become a profes- 
sional man, and hence he has be- 
come a “counsellor,” and an eco- 
nomic and financial adviser. 

But today the agency system is 
no longer the sole dispenser of life 
insurance. The government has 
stepped into the picture. First with 
Social Security; next with National 
Service Life Insurance: in the 
future perhaps “insurance from 
cradle to the grave.” We may be 
facing an inevitable trend — some 
say that — but, whatever the trend, 
we know that from a distribution 
standpoint the agency system and 
all its waste, if any, is cheap com- 
pared to governmental handling of 
NSLI. A joint Army-Navy com- 
mittee reported last year that it 
would have been cheaper for the 
American taxpayer to have pro- 
vided free insurance to service all 
who died in service during the re- 
cent war than it cost the public to 
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NSLI. The 
recommended free life insurance to 
service men in the future; such 
coverage to cease upon discharge. 
This sounds like an excellent idea 
until you reflect upon the history of 


maintain committee 


veterans’ benefits. Nothing that 
has ever been given a war veteran 
by our government has later been 
taken away. And, frankly, we fear 
that should you give free life insur- 
ance to a serviceman, it will never 
be taken away, but will continue 
with him on into civilian life. At 
$10,000-a-man, it’s worth thinking 
about. 

There are other dispeners of life 
insurance, too. Mass selling from 
the home office is another, and the 
pattern is now so set that it is gen- 
erally agreed that mass coverage 
will continue to increase. Why? 
One reason is the decision of labor 
unions to demand welfare plans and 
the authority for such plans under 
the Taft-Hartley Labor Law. An- 
other is the extremely favorable tax 
situation; and the third, for which 
we alone can be blamed, is that we 
have not covered adequately the low 
income market. All life insurance 
agencies are constantly pushing 
into higher income brackets be- 
cause we are looking for quality, 
persistent business. Industrial sell- 
ing has also moved up into better 
incomes to avoid costly termina- 
tions. As a result, a gap in the mar- 
ket has arisen which some feel only 
mass coverage can close and the 
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FRANK 
WHITBECK 


companies who are going after this 
business claim that it is either mass 
coverage or eventual governmental 
entry into the life insurance busi- 
ness. Which one do you want? 

A third dispenser of life insur- 
ance, other than the agency system, 
is the Savings Bank Method. Ar- 
kansas is not concerned with this 
type of coverage as yet, but it is 
well to note that in Massachusetts 
last year more life insurance was 
written by Savings Banks under 
their plan than domestic life compa- 
nies in Massachusetts wrote in 
their own home State. 

What does this all add up to? Is 
there 'a need for an agency system 
or will we gradually but inevitably 
lose it? 

I have no personal fears about 
the future of the agency system it- 
self, for I know that I, as an agent, 
can get next to people and that my 
company cannot. I know that the 
public wants a right-of-choice — 
whether it is between two stoves, 
two cars, two electric refrigerators, 
or two savings plans. They want a 
right of choice in life insurance, 
too. I know that life insurance is 
becoming continually more com- 
plex; hence the greater need for an 
intimate counsellor-client relation- 
ship. I know that people do not like 
to think about problems to which 
they do not know the answer, or 
problems that are not pressing to- 
day, and I also know that I, as an 
agent, can make them see those 


problems but that my company can- 
not. As long as we need to make 
people “think” about problems, 
there will be a need for an agent 
and an agency system. 

But is our system effective? It 
costs something like $17 out of 
every $100 collected in premiums to 
run the home office and the field. 
Are we worth it? Can we cut down 
our lapses? Our economic losses? 
Out of the hundreds of life under- 
writers, only a handful have quali- 
fied for the National Quality 
Award. Are we agents really quali- 
fied to render the services the pub- 
lic has a right to expect of us? 
I have never felt apologetic about a 
40 per cent, or 50 per cent, or 60 
per cent, or even a 70 per cent con- 
tract, as long as there is value 
received from the service rendered. 
A jeweler or a furniture dealer may 
mark his goods up to 100 per cent 
plus and never wince or blush when 
he quotes the price; and he 
shouldn’t if he sells a good product 
and gives good service. But I have 
winced and I have blushed at my 
own training in the life insurance 
business . . . a rate book and a pat 
on the back—the old mud-on-the- 
wall system, where some stuck and 
some didn’t. 

Our agency system can be effec- 
tive, if we will make it effective. 
There are many things we can do. 
We can better train ourselves to do 
our job, and we can cut out or soft- 
pedal the strife in our business, the 
internal bickering. Our competi- 
tion is not among ourselves. Our 
competition is the motor company, 
the new look, etc. If we work 
honestly and intelligently we will 
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As long as we need to 
make people “think” 
about problems, there 
will be a need for an 
agent and an agency system. 
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Al long City Shucls 


BY W. EUGENE ROESCH 


LITTLE ROCK: I got a lot of 
fun out of sitting down with Elmo 
Walker, president of the Union 
Life in this great Arkansas city, 
and enjoying his pleasure as he 
regarded the portrait of himself 
that was painted by Mrs. A. Wal- 
ton Litz and given to him for a 
Christmas present! Mrs. Litz, 
noted portraitist, is the wife of 
A. Walton Litz, vice-president and 
agency director of the Union Life. 
And here’s one for the book! 
Walton himself was bitten by the 
painting bug a couple of years 
ago and has now finished a por- 
trait of his son which hangs in his 
office—as well it should. I’m not 
an art critic, but I’ve looked at 
Art (in capita] letters) on three 
Continents—and, for my money, 
I'll say this: I wish I had a son 
like Walton has—and, if I had 
him, I wish I could paint him half 
as well! Incidentally, if you have 
bothered to read this column from 
month-to-month, you may recall 
that I once mentioned the fact 
that Elmo Walker’s son is now 
with the company—the third gen- 
eration. He’s a fine chap! I say 
that because I’m convinced that 
he cannot be handicapped, or ag- 
grandized, by any forebears. I’ve 
met him twice, personally, and I'll 
stake my bad judgment on that! 


SHREVEPORT: I hope this sur- 
prises some people! It surprised 
me! (Despite my previous reports 
for The Spectator from this Louis- 
iana city.) There are now, as far 
as I can easily determine from my 
table in Dehans Restaurant (and 
this is one place where the 
Shrimp Edouard will stack up 
against my own experience on 
three Continents!) some five life 
insurance companies in this spot. 
By the way, Shreveport is up and 
coming. Now about 120,000 popu- 
lation. Almost big enough to won- 
der how to cut down the “produc- 
tion for defense.” As for the life 
companies—keep your eye on the 
College Education Insurance Com- 
pany, Colonial Western and Lee 
National Life. Guys like Presi- 


dent Tobias and Actuary Brosig 
of the College Education manage 
to go places because they are will- 
(Personally, I abhor 


ing to work. 


Field Editor, The Spectator 








work because it interferes with 
the sensible business of living— 
such as trout fishing, grouse 
shooting, horseback riding, swim- 
ming, etc. 

Also, watch Louie Throgmorton, 
vice-president and agency direc- 
tor of the Lee National Life in 
Shreveport—as well as his fellow- 
traveler (and I don’t mean Com- 
munistic!) E. E. Hawley, secre- 
tary of the company. Those two 
have plans for expansion about 
which you will hear more later in 
1949. About June next, I figure. 


DALLAS: To talk about this 
Texas metropolis in terms of in- 
dividual companies is silly for 
anyone who is supposed to survey 
the national scene. The plain 
truth is that, if any good insur- 
ance editor turns his back on 
Dallas for as much as four months, 
he will have to re-evaluate all his 
concepts. This is not a city, in- 
surance-wise: it’s an entity! I 
try, in my own funny way, to dis- 
cuss conditions with the men in 
this city who are long-term friends 
of mine and from whom I can 
learn a lot. Mostly, I fail—just be- 
cause I don’t have the time, and, 
because their problems are, shall 
we say, local. (Yea, local to a 
State that is nearly 800 miles 
across and plenty over that up- 
and-down—and growing so fast, 
businesswise, and so optimistical- 
ly, that it’s like a new baby on a 
blanket!) 

At least, they know I’m not kid- 
ding. I was flying in Texas in the 
Spring of 1918—and have been in 
and out of it every few years 
since. I even have done research 
on the background of the area. 
Did you, for instance, know that 
Texas is the only place on the 
Continent where cannibals once 
lived and ate their grisly food? 
Or that three kinds of elephants 
once roamed the terrain? Or that 
camels were “indigenous to the 





soil”? Skip it! But, right now, a 
large number of life insurance 
companies are building home- 
offices in Dallas. It’s practically 
an epidemic! Reserve Loan Life; 
Great American Reserve; Rio 
Grande National: Reserve Life; 
etc., etc., and then some. Best 
part of it all, of course, is the fact 
that the companies are doing that 
with an eye to the future. No 
more of the “monuments to an in- 
dividual” and the “mausoleums to 
an industry” that characterized 
too many home-office buildings of 
20 years ago. This time, the boys 
have an eye on the main chance. 
Put up a building—sure—but put 
it up so that, if you have to sell, 
you can get your money. And 
that’s the right attitude, from a 
public standpoint — and today, if 
ever, the volume vote is the boss! 


TULSA: Stopping off in this 
bustling metropolis of Oklahoma 
to talk, among others, with J. E. 
Karr, vice-president of the Atlas 
Life, which has its home office in 
this area of oil, optimism and op- 
portunity. And wondering, for the 
umpteenth time, what keeps this 
company from the kind of extro- 
version which-would overcome the 
stasis that, in my opinion, has 
held it back from the type of de- 
velopment to which it certainly 
has been heir. The company is 
eminently sound. It has had con- 
servative management. It hangs 
its shingle out on an important 
thoroughfare. It even looms large- 
ly in the thinking of local busi- 
nessmen. Perhaps it needs the 
kind of shot of adrenalin which 
may, willy-nilly, be furnished by 
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In- 


current threats of Federal 
vestigation” of private life insur- 
ance. Lest the foregoing be con- 
sidered too outspoken, I hasten to 
add the fact that the Atlas Life 
has begun to develop important 
expansion plans for the immediate 
future and that—if those plans 
are adhered to—it will then give 
every evidence of that virility and 
growth which the United States 
has learned to associate with Ok- 
lahoma and business executives 
from that State. 
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BROCHURE from the Brooklyn Bureau of 
Social Service and Children’s Aid Society 
was recently received in our office. We saw pathos 
and tragedy depicted as we turned the pages. We 
were saddened by such phrases as: “I can sup- 
port them, but I can’t raise them too... ”; 
“Already separated from their parents, must they 


be taken from each other as well?” 


We have read a lot .. . and written a lot about 
life insurance protection. We've gone through 
enormous piles of statistics on the subject. But 
statistics, as a rule, are cold things. They do not 
have the ability to shock as individual stories of 
living human beings do. 


Reading of deprivations, due to lack of finances, 
is part of our day-by-day procedure. We figured 
that, through constant association with cold facts, 
we had obtained a sort of “shock-immunity.” 


But we were very wrong. One story about three 
children, whose mother had entered an institu- 
tion for mental disorders and whose father could 
no longer keep them together, brought home to 
us—with a bang—how much money coming in, 
during times of stréss, means. 


These three children, mentioned above, have 
one hope that many children do not have. Their 
mother may come back to them. 


There are far too many penniless children, how- 
ever, who have lost a mother or a father—per- 
haps both—through death. Had this mother or 
this father been able to foretell the future, 
wouldn’t the picture have been a far different 
one? 


Wouldn’t there have been financial protection 
for their children—regardless of the sacrifice 
entailed? 


We know there would have been. We know, 
also, that the payment of premiums seldom entails 
an all-out sacrifice on the part of the payee. Some 
parents, in modest circumstances, cannot provide 
—as extensively as they desire—for the protec- 
tion of their children. But, all of them can lay 
aside some amount for that purpose. 


Not all parents pick up a brochure and are 
shocked into a sudden realization of what may 
come to pass. 


Still, all parents have an instinctive desire to 
protect their children. What they need is to be 
shown the right way in which to provide that 
protection. 


That is the job of a good life underwriter. 
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Proof of Know-How 


There’s many a young fellow who has found the 
gal of his choice and would like to get married, Be- 
ing young, he has not, as yet, reached the point 
where he can afford to be amused at his to-be’s ex- 
travagances. 

Knowing that his girl friend has a definite ability 
to save will ease his mind—to a great extent—about 
taking that so-called fatal step. If the gal has a life 
insurance policy as further proof of her economic 
know-how, that’s so much the better. Incidentally, 
her premiums are one outlay of cash he will, un- 
doubtedly, be more than happy to make. 
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LILLIAN L. JOSEPH 





Kose Siegel 


ociate Editor, The Spectator 


Security! Security! Security! 

How would you like to live on $56 a month? 
Can it be done? Hardly. And yet, this is the 
largest income possible under the Social Security 
Act. Furthermore, in order to be eligible for this 
amount, a woman must earn the maximum income 
for 40 years. Which is something very few of 
us do. 

To live decently—and this leaves very little 
room for luxuries—requires from $100 to $150 
a month. The average gal has a desire for inde- 
pendent security—future, as well as present. 

Set a predetermined goal for her, something 
that allows a rational income-outgo of her earn- 
ings. Outline a specific plan at so many dollars 
and cents per week. Bear in mind that most girls 
receive a weekly pay envelope, and, therefore, 
are accustomed to figure expenses that way. Very 
often, so much per year sounds like an astro- 
nomical figure to a gal. A certain amount, weekly, 
makes sense. Also—and this is important—im- 
press upon her the realization that thought with- 
out action is futile; that the more immediate the 
action, the sooner the payments will start roll- 
Ing In. 

Take advantage of that innate desire for secur- 
ity. Remember, the advantage works both ways— 
for you and for your prospect. 


Lillian ai Joseph 


IVE scrap books! And, on page after page, are 
letters galore addressed not only to Mrs. Lil- 
lian L. Joseph, their proud possessor, but to offi- 
cials of her company, the Home Life of New York 
City. 





That’s a terrific amount of letters. And what 
about their contents? Regular business letters? 
No, indeed! They are paeans of praise, of deep 
appreciation for services rendered ... for prob- 
lems solved; letters in which, very often, satis- 
fied policyholders recommend friegds as potential 
clients. These are the “pats-on-the-back” so dear 
to the heart of every life underwriter . .. and so 
profitable! 





Mrs. Joseph herself was definitely “sold” on 
life insurance long before she entered the busi- 
ness. She had had a bitter experience which 
taught her a never-to-be-forgotten lesson. She had 
watched both her mother’s and dad’s estates dis- 
appear into thin air because—following the ad- 
vice of a bank president—they had placed their 
money in what turned out to be unwise invest- 
ments. ... 


When Mrs. Joseph did decide to become a life 
underwriter—her very first job—there was imme- 
diate opposition from other members of her fam- 
ily, eleven of whom were already in the business. 
But Mrs. Joseph felt that she had a “different” 
angle. She knew that the women’s market had, 
as yet, been virtually untapped; that someone 
ought to take advantage of that vast potential 
and decided that it might as well be she. 


She recalls the time that Leigh Cruess, vice- 
president of the Mutual Life, complained to her 
that he wasn’t quite sure that it was worth while 
underwriting women. Whereupon Mrs. Joseph 
replied that she had great faith in the growth of 
women in business and that she intended to grow 
right along with them. 


Seventeen years later she can... but definitely 
.. say, “How right I was!” (One of her gals 
“erew” from $5,000 to $100,000.) 


Mrs. Joseph—and remember, she sells mainly 
to women—has consistently ranked among the 
first ten leaders of her company and has qualified 
as a member of the President’s Club, commencing 
with her first year after entering the business. 
In 1945, as a matter of fact, she was listed lead- 
ing producer of the Home Life, having written 
one million dollars worth of insurance for the 
company. 


(Continued on following page) 
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Mrs. Joseph hopes, fervently, that the years to 

come will bring a marked change in the attitude 
of company officials toward the appointment of 
women to administrative posts—in the field and 
in home offices. She feels that the opportunities 
afforded women along these lines have, in no way, 
kept pace with their development, otherwise, 
within the industry. 

In a positive manner, she declares: “A woman 
has to be twice as good as a man... and then 
some ... before receiving comparable recognition. 
Why can’t company officials realize that brains 
have no sex, that a woman doing a good job should 
be accorded the same chance for advancement 
as a man.” 

Achievements of women in business are fol- 
lowed with keen interest by Mrs. Joseph. She 
exudes an almost maternal pride as she tells 
about some of her policyholders who have “gone 
places.” She relates the story of a young wife, 
Mrs. X, who, nine years ago, came to her for a 
policy. When Mrs. Joseph wanted to know the 
reason for taking out the policy, she heard a sad 
story. This girl’s husband had been in the Hun- 
garian army, where he had contracted tubercu- 
losis. When they arrived in New York, he had 
been placed in a hospital in Staten Island. She 
wanted a policy taken out on herself so that— 
in case she died—he would have some form of 
protection. 

Mrs. Joseph didn’t just sell this young wife a 
policy and let it go at that. Inquiring into Mrs. 
X’s business background, she found that she was 
a cosmetician who made her own products, and 
that she had acquired a fairly large “following” 
during the short time she had been in this 
country. 

A telephone call to another client of Mrs. 
Joseph’s, who owned a beauty salon, resulted in 
an exchange of space, rent free, for Mrs. X’s fol- 
lowing. After a year and a half, Mrs. X went on 
to a larger salon. Two years ago, borrowing on 
her insurance and using her savings, she went 
into business for herself. She now has 15 oper- 
ators working for her, owns her own home and 
has paid back every penny borrowed. In fact, she 
is now looking about for a larger place of 
business. 

A real success story. And the amount of in- 
surance written by Mrs. Joseph has kept pace 
with Mrs. X’s business growth. 

Mrs. Joseph’s fame as a life underwriter has 
spread far and wide. She is being constantly sur- 
prised by telephone calls from gals in the busi- 
ness whom she has never met. One such gal was 
traveling from Nashville to Indianapolis. She 
happened to meet a fellow underwriter. His 
advice to her was: “The next time you get to New 
York, look up Lillian Joseph. She’ll be glad to 
advise you about the selling of life insurance.” 
Look her up, she did, and, as she put it, she “cer- 
tainly learned a lot.” 

Mrs. Joseph loves to give pointers to gals fairly 
new in the business. She feels that, after 17 years 
of experience, she has come to know many pit- 
falls, and is eager to warn others about what to 
avoid. She thinks that people should capitalize 
on each other’s ideas. 








One angle of insurance about which Mrs. 
Joseph differs with most other underwriters is 
the marital deduction clause, the use of which, 
she claims, defeats the purpose of life insurance 
She feels that a man should divide the money 
among his wife and children at the time of his 
death, and not leave it all to his wife to be used 
at her discretion. One case in point brought this 
home to her rather vividly. A widower remarried 
and, in order to avoid the tax payment, left his 
entire estate to his second wife. He had antici- 
pated, of course, that she would provide for the 
children of his first marriage. She didn’t, how- 
ever, and it was her children by a previous mar- 
riage, only, who received the benefits of the money 
left to her. According to Mrs. Joseph, this is too 
great a risk to take, even though it means a sav- 
ings in taxes. 

Mrs. Joseph, even now, gets a big kick out of 
the story of a member of the publicity depart- 
ment of a large New York department store who, 
at a life insurance women’s luncheon, was some- 
what amazed to find that those attending looked 
“feminine.” She was also very surprised when 
no one even mentioned selling life insurance to 
her. Thinking it over, afterwards, she decided 
that perhaps she did need protection. The result 
was that she bought insurance from Mrs. Joseph, 
whom she called for an appointment—not just 
once, but five different times. Not only that, but 
she sent many other clients to see Mrs. Joseph 
over a period of time. 

Insurance-wise, Mrs. Joseph is an active mem- 
ber of many organizations. She harks back to the 
days when the League of Life Insurance Women 
first tried to get started and remembers, with deep 
gratitude, the assistance of Julian S. Myrick, sec- 
ond vice-president of the Mutual Life. Mr. Myrick 
helped to pay the rent and many other expenses 
of the League. An expression of the high esteem 
in which the League holds Mr. Myrick will soon 
be shown at a dinner to be given in honor of his 
forthcoming retirement. 

Asked what she believes are necessary quali- 
fications for a gal in life insurance, Mrs. Joseph 
lists them as: A sincere interest in people; the 
ability to think—in a creative manner—concern- 
ing other people’s problems; and a sound _philoso- 
phy about life. All of which Mrs. Joseph seems 
to possess in unlimited quantities. 

With the firm belief that business alone makes 
Jill a dull girl, Mrs. Joseph insists that a gal in 
any business must have diverse outside interests. 
She is a member of the Women’s City Club of 
New York, the Advertising Club, Business and 
Professional Women’s Club, first vice-president 
of the Displaced Persons Group and is active in 
many civic organizations. 

It can be said of Mrs. Joseph that her foremost 
hobby is assisting others. For relaxation, she 
chooses good music and the theatre. As for her 
chosen profession, she feels there is none other 
like it. The people she meets, the friends she 
makes, the opportunity to help others—all these, 
plus the hum of constant activity in which she 
engages, leave her with the feeling that, as an 
underwriter, she leads a very full and well- 
rounded life. 
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present Federal income tax 

law, no deduction is allowed 
for premiums paid on any life in- 
surance policy covering the life of 
any officer or employee, or of any 
person financially interested in any 
trade or business carried on by the 
taxpayer, when the taxpayer is di- 
rectly or indirectly a beneficiary 
under the policy. 

On the other hand, a taxpayer is 
allowed to deduct ordinary and nec- 
essary expenses paid or incurred 
during the taxable year for the 
production or collection of income, 
or for the management, conserva- 
tion, or maintenance of property 
held for the production of income, 
even though such expenses are not 
incurred in carrying on a trade or 
business. 

A very interesting case involving 
these two sections of the income 
tax law has recently been decided 
by the United States District Court 
for the Southern District of New 
York, namely, the case of Hannah 
Meyer v. United States of Amer- 
ica. 

The action was brought for the 
recovery of taxes claimed to have 
been erroneously assessed and col- 
lected for the taxable years 1940 
and 1941. 

Hannah Meyer is the widow of 
Jonas Meyer, who died in October, 
1939. At the time of his death, 
Mr. Meyer was in partnership with 
his son, Z. Edwin Meyer. The arti- 
cles of partnership provided that 
upon the death of Mr. Meyer, his 
son should have the power to con- 
tinue the business, or to sell or 
liquidate it. However, under Mr. 
Meyer’s will, his wife, Hannah, was 
designated as his sole legatee, and 
it appears that his interest in the 
partnership business was valued at 
approximately $80,000 at the time 
of his death. 

The articles of partnership fur- 
ther provided that if the son elect- 
ed to continue the business, either 
alone, or with a new partner or 
partners, he could take over the 
business and its assets and liabili- 
ties and could use the firm name 
of F. & J. Meyer, or any other 
name he might desire. Further- 
more, he could retain all or any 
part of his father’s interest in the 
business: (1) by requiring his 


LU vrvese the provisions of the 


father’s estate to retain said inter- 
est in the business as a continuing 
investment in its capital, or (2) by 


requiring the estate to become a 
special partner in the continuing 
business by the contribution of said 
interest, or (3) by borrowing the 
interest from the estate. 

Irrespective of the option elected 
by the son, the estate is directed 
to permit the interest to remain in 
the business for a period of ten 
years, but in no event for a longer 
period than the son continues to 
manage the business. The estate is 
permitted to withdraw 20 per cent 
of the interest at the end of three 
years, 20 per cent at the end of 
five years, 20 per cent at the end 
of seven years, and the balance at 
the end of the ten-year period. 
However, the son is given the right 
to require the withdrawal of the 
entire estate investment, or any 
portion thereof, at any earlier time 
or times. 

If the son should die or become 
wholly incapacitated before the full 
repayment or return of the interest 
in the business to the estate, then 
the legal representatives of the 
father’s estate and those of the 
son’s estate would have equal voice 
in the disposition of the entire busi- 
ness and its assets. 

So long as the estate’s interest in 
the business remains as a continu- 
ing investment in its capital, or by 
becoming a special partner, or by 
loan, the estate is to receive 20 per 
cent of the net profits of the busi- 
ness to be computed and paid an- 
nually. The estate shall also re- 
ceive semi-annual interest on the 


actual amount retained in the busi- 
ness at the beginning of each semi- 
annual period, which is to be de- 
ducted before the net profits are 
computed. The interest shall be at 
the rate of six per cent per annum 
if the estate leaves the amount as 
a continuing investment or if the 
estate becomes a special partner, 
but five and one-half per cent if the 
investment is in the nature of a 
loan. 

After Mr. Meyer’s death, his son 
elected the first option, namely, to 
require the estate to retain an in- 
vestment in the continuing busi- 
ness. 

During his lifetime, Mr. Meyer 
purchased two policies of insur- 
ance on the life of his son, one in 
the sum of $17,500 and the other 
in the sum of $7,500. These poli- 
cies were issued under date of May 
2, 1924, with gross premiums of 
$448.35 and $178.80, respectively. 

The investment of the decedent 
in the continuing business was as- 
signed to Mrs. Meyer in March, 
1945, and the policies were also 
later assigned to her. Mrs. Meyer 
paid the premiums on the policies 
in 1940 and 1941. 

The Court explains that the part- 
nership business was continued by 
the son after the death of his 
father and has been and is being 
conducted and managed by him 
personally and without any co-part- 
ners. He is in active charge of the 
business, which consists of the sale 

(Continued on Page 58) 
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SECTION 81 AMENDMENT 


The proposal of an amend- 
ment to Section 81 of New York 
State law relative to invest- 
ments, subject of hearing be- 
fore the Mahoney committee, 
read as follows: 

No life insurance company 
or fraternal benefit society 
shall invest in or loan upon the 
obligations of any institution 
in the kinds permitted under 
this subjection an amount to- 
gether with the amount of any 
such obligations of the same 
institution then 
invested in or loaned upon by 
such insurer or society greater 
than $10,000,000 provided, how- 
ever, that if the total obliga- 
tions of such institution exceed 
$10,000,000, then such insurer 
or society may invest in or loan 
upon such obligations in excess 
of $10,000,000 but not in excess 
of the following percentages of 
the total obligations of such in- 
stitution, including the obliga- 
tions which are to be the sub- 
ject of the investment or loan: 

(a) 75 per cent of that por- 
tion of the total of such obli- 
gations which is greater than 
$10,000,000 but equal to or less 
than $20,000,000. 

(b) 50 per cent of that por- 
tion of the total of such obli- 
gations which is greater than 
$20,000,000 but equal to or less 
than $30,000,000. 

(c) 25 per cent of that por- 
tion of the total of such obliga- 
tions which is greater than 
$30,000,000 provided, however, 
that in no event shall any such 
insurer or society invest in or 
loan upon the obligations of 
any institution in excess of 3 
per cent of the total admitted 
assets of such insurer as of 
December 31 next preceding. 
Any obligations which are to 
be paid, redeemed or otherwise 
discharged as a part of the 
transaction involving such in- 
vestment or loan, shall not be 
included in computing the 
aforesaid total of the obliga- 
tions of such institution. 
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INSURANCE 
IN REVIEW... 


has had under consideration 

an amendment proposing to re- 
strict the lending powers of life 
companies with special reference 
to transactions called corporate 
loans, met recently in the New 
York Senate chamber. A _ large 
number of representatives of life 
insurance companies attended the 
hearing. 

The bill would reduce from 10 
per cent to 3 per cent the amount 
of assets a company could invest 
in obligations of a single debtor. 
Moreover, on loans of $10,000,000 
or above there would be restric- 
tions of lending powers in rela- 


Tiss Mahoney committee, which 





tion to the total obligations of the 
borrowing institution. 

In the absence of Senator Ma- 
honey, Senator William MacKen- 
zie was acting chairman. The New 
York State Insurance Department 
was represented by Superinten- 
dent Dineen, a number of his dep- 
uties and Julius Sackman, head of 
the Life Insurance Bureau. 

Harry C. Hagerty, vice-presi- 
dent and treasurer, Metropolitan 
Life; Sylvester C. Smith, general 
counsel, Prudential; Richard K. 
Paynter, vice-president and treas- 
urer, New York Life; and Oliver 
Whipple, vice-president, Mutual 
Life, were all opposed to the lend- 


Rutherford Resigns Executive Leadership of 


National Association of Life Underwriters 





JAMES E. RUTHERFORD 


James E. Rutherford, executive 
vice-president of the National As- 
sociation of Life Underwriters 
for the past six and a half years, 
has tendered his resignation, ef- 
fective June 30, to accept another 
position “in the business.” Par- 
ticulars with respect to his new 
post likely will be announced at 
the mid-year meeting of the asso- 
ciation at the Flamingo Hotel, Mi- 
ami, March 22-26. Under his guid- 
ance the NALU has made out- 
standing strides in prestige and 
membership — stepping up from 
29,130 in 1942 to well over 54,000. 
His strong character, combined 
with his unbounding energy have 
won for him the respect, confi- 
dence and high praise not only 
from NALU officers and members 
throughout the country but from 
every segment of the life insur- 
ance industry. 
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ing power restrictions in relation 
to the total obligations of the 
debtor corporations, thought the 
proposed amendment would han- 
dicap the economic growth of the 
nation, cripple legitimate expan- 
sion of corporations, and was un- 
sound. 

An interesting incident was the 
appearance of two officers of un- 
usually successful and fast-grow- 
ing business concerns who had 
gone to the Prudential exclusively 
for loans of considerable size, told 
of the help those loans had given 
them in expanding their opera- 
tions and explained why their 
transactions with a single life in- 
surance company had advantages 
which loans in other channels 
could not accomplish. They were 
A. O. Porter of J. D. Smith Corp., 
Milwaukee, which manufactures 
50 products; and Charles Meyers, 
assistant vice-president, Burling- 
ton Mills Corp., North Carolina. 

Eldon Wallingford, assistant 
general counsel of the Life Insur- 
ance Association of America, 
asked by the committee whether 
companies not appearing at the 
hearing were in accord with the 
views of the officers of the larger 
companies who had made state- 
ments, said they were. The com- 
panies with whom he had talked 
did not object, he said, to the prin- 
ciple of the requirement of di- 
versification but they thought that 
the 3 per cent limitation would 
be too low. Fred D. Russell, presi- 
dent, Security Mutual Life, also 
thought the 3 per cent limitation 
would be low. 

Superintendent Dineen, asked 
by the committee for his views of 
the proposed amendment to Sec- 
tion 81, took a non-commita! atti- 
tude about limitation percentages. 
He did not regard percentages as 
the answer. What interested him 
was the real valuation of the se- 
curities and he felt that unless 
some way was found for accurate- 
ly ascertaining the facts about in- 
vestments, and what lay behind 
the investments, the committee 
would find attempts to legislate a 
herculean job. 

He cited some of the large pri- 
vate corporation placement loans 
as an example of diversification. 
They included tobacco, oil, rail- 
road, telephone, utility and cigar- 
ette concerns as well as finance 
credit concerns. 

Superintendent Dineen did not 
put too much stress on statements 
that insurance companies are dis- 





Halsey D. Josephson Heads Connecticut Mutual Agency 


Halsey D. Josephson, CLU, who authors a monthly feature “Pass- 
ing Judgment” for The Spectator, has been appointed as successor 
to Meyer D. Goldstein who, for the past ten years, has headed a 
midtown New York City agency for the Connecticut Mutual Life. 

Mr. Josephson, formerly general agent of the Mutual Benefit Life, 
is well known both in national and local insurance circles. His life 
insurance career began promptly after his graduation from the Col- 
lege of the City of New York and includes service with both the 
Northwestern Mutual Life and the State Mutual Life. He has been 
active for many years in the Life Underwriters Associations of both 
city and State, and recently did an excellent job as moderator for the 
compensation forum staged by the Board of Field Underwriters of 
the Life Underwriters’ Association of the City of New York. 

The agency, which, under Mr. Goldstein’s management rose from 
$20,500,000 to approximately $65,000,000 of insurance in force, will 
continue to have offices in the Bankers Trust building at Fifth Ave- 
nue and 44th Street. Its membership includes several veteran Con- 
necticut Mutual producers, and within the company, the agency 
currently ranks second only to the Fraser agency of New York in 
volume produced. 





interested in “economic control.” 
He thought such a viewpoint was 
somewhat “corny.” The most im- 
portant thing from a Commission- 
er’s standpoint is how to find the 
machinery that can properly eval- 
uate loans. At present the Com- 
missioners’ committee on valua- 
tion of securities has only four on 
its permanent staff, he said. 


Key Position 


With a larger number of policies 
and a greater amount of insur- 
ance now in force in the United 


States than ever before, life in- 
surance occupies a key position 
in the economic and social struc- 
ture of the nation, according to a 
study in the Winter issue of The 
Index, published by The New York 
Trust Company, New York City. 

Few businesses, the study notes, 
have such a far reaching effect on 
the lives of so many people as 
does life insurance. 

“Four of every five families in 
this country,” The Index, says, 
“now own life insurance and for 
most of these families their pol- 
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rect influence on the individual 
and the family, life insurance in- 
vestments support huge segments 
of the national economy through 
the holdings of securities. By 
their investments, the insurance 
companies have stimulated private 
enterprise and by providing secur- 
ity for the individual and the fam- 
ily, they have helped to preserve 
democratic institutions. 

“Life insurance in the United 
States has enjoyed its greatest 
growth in the past half century, 
and particularly in the last few 
years. The policies sold in 1948 
are equivalent to about as much 
insurance as was in force in this 


icies are the corner-stone of their 
financial security. Beyond this di- 





country in 1915. Since 1940, the 
total amount of insurance in force 
in the United States has increased 
from about $116 billion to $201 
billion, with the amount of insur- 
ance per family now averaging 
nearly $5,000. 

“Investments by life insurance 
companies in Government securi- 
ties rose from $336 million in 1930 
to a peak of $22 billion in 1946. 
From 1943 until 1947, these se- 
curities comprised the largest 
item of life insurance assets, fol- 
lowed by securities of business 
and industry, but securities of 
business and industry are now in 
first place. Mortgages, which in 
the 1920s and early 1930s were the 
leading source of life insurance 
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Leon Gilbert Simon on 


Transcontinental Tour 


Leon Gilbert Simon, whose fea- 
ture “On the Horizon” appears 
monthly in The Spectator, left 
New York City on Feb. 8 for his 
third transcontinental trip in two 
years. Mr. Simon is an indepen- 
dent life underwriter and writes 
life insurance for 22 different com- 
panies throughout this country and 
Canada. A well-known author, he 
is in wide demand as a speaker. 

Mr. Simon will address the 
Omaha Life Underwriters on Feb. 
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LEON 
GILBERT 
SIMON 


11 and the Wichita Life Under- 
writers on Feb. 12. From there he 
will go to Denver on Feb. 14 where 
he will be the featured speaker on 
the outlook for business insurance 
in 1949 before a special meeting of 
the Denver Association of Life Un- 
derwriters to which local trust offi- 
cers, lawyers and accountants have 
been invited. He will then proceed 
to Los Angeles and San Francisco 
to follow up on pension cases re- 
cently closed in New York City by 
corporations whose plants are on 
the West Coast. 

Mr. Simon expects to return to 
New York City about March 15. 





investments, are now in _ thir( 
place. 

“One of the chief problems fac. 
ing life insurance companies is 
gearing their operations to the 
current lower rates of interest, 
The companies have been shifting 
their investments in recent years 
away from Government securities, 
at least in part because of the low 
interest rate on Government se- 
curities which they hold. From 
the peak of almost $22 billion in 
1946, their holdings of Govern. 
ment securities have declined by 
nearly $5 billion. Between Jan. 1, 
1947 and Dec. 31, 1948, invest. | 
ments of life insurance companies ! 
in corporate securities and mort-! 
gages increased more than $11 
billion. 

“Insurance companies also face 
the possibility of increased Fed- 
eral regulation as the result of the 
Supreme Count decision in 1944 
which held that companies doing 
business in more than one State 
are engaged in interstate com- 
merce. 

“The steady growth of the busi-| 
ness, its record during the depres-| 
sion of the 1930s, and its phenom-} 
enal recent gains are a tribute to 
the management of the life insur- 
ance companies. The business has 
demonstrated an ability to adjust 
itself to depression and to pros- 
perity in the last two decades that 
would seem to justify confidence 
in its future.” 









Matured Endowments 


Endowments and other kinds 
of life insurance policies, many 
bought a generation ago, will 
vield considerably more than a 
half billion dollars to thrifty 
American families during 1949 for 
retirement and other purposes, ac- 
cording to the Institute of Life 
Insurance. This money is in addi- 
tion to annuity payments and pay- 
ments which will be made by in- 
surance companies as the result 
of death. 5 

Although younger families buy } 
life insurance primarily for pro- 
tection, the Women’s Division of f 
the Institute points out older fam- 
ilies can and many of them do use 
their accumulated life insurance 
values later on for income or a 
cash fund. In this way they have 
the benefit of life insurance pro- 
tection during the critical young- 
er years and savings fund or an- 
nuity to enjoy at older ages while 
both husband and wife are alive 
and together. 
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When a prospect says — 


“Clothing, feeding and housing my family is an 
expensive proposition and I'm pretty sure that without 
me, my wife wouldn't be able to do it. But, because 
I'm just getting started in business, | can’t possibly save 
enough to promise them any kind of comfortable living 
should anything happen to me. We know that life } 
insurance is the answer but on my income | just can’t 


afford the amount it would take to give them 





everything I'd want them to have.” 







ee 
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—it’s the perfect time 
for you to say— 


“| have just the answer to your problem. It’s a Travelers 





Triple Protection Life Policy, designed for cases exactly like 
yours. This inexpensive type of life insurance guarantees 
your family three times the face value of the policy if any- 


thing happens to you during the next twenty years. This 





means that you can give your family the proteetion you 
want them to have for the next twenty years, when they 


need it most, at a premium you can afford to pay now.” 





Consult the nearest Travelers Life Office for more, information concerning this 
versatile and economical form of Life insurance. 


THE TRAVELERS INSURANCE COMPANY 
HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT 
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Death Claims 


One in every 20 life insurance 
death claims occurs less than a 
year after the policy is issued. 
Every sixth policy claim is under 
a contract of less than five years’ 
standing. 

This is indicated by a survey 
made by the Institute, covering 
one month’s death claims in the 
United States. 

If these results applied to all 
life insurance, in all months of the 
year, it would mean that about 
65,000 policies for a total of $60,- 














000,000 became aeath claims dur- 
ing 1948 while less than one year 
old; 240,000 policies for a total 
of $260,000,000 while less than five 
years old. 


Largest block of death benefits 
paid, accounting for about 70 per 
cent of the total amount paid, was 
under ordinary insurance policies. 
These ordinary death claims, how- 
ever, showed a smaller proportion 
of early year deaths because this 
type of insurance entails a more 
exact screening of insurable risks, 
while the other types are usually 








H S. Wilson 
President 








OUR Stim t ¥ ie a Onn ©, ae @) vt. R 
DECEMBER 31. 1948 
ASSETS 
Bonds (Amortized Value) $40,147.966.99 
Government .......... $11,641,551.00 
State and ee 1.845,590.63 
U. S. Railroad sinetisiananilethadleitiitasnattaptl 5,496,618.56 
a | ae 12,529,584 89 
2,314,301,31 
STII tininsns sievesees-tonstenieticiendnmnens 6,320,320.60 
Stocks (Preferred $2, 400, 924.95; Common $300, 585 50) sececreee 2,901,510.45 
First Mortgages (Farm $1,579,240.66; City $1,587,070.13; 
FHA $5,170,906.94; GI $408,424.33) swveeee 8,745,642.06 
Real Estate (Home Office $34,268.83; Sold 
Under Contract $110,113.11) ....... wisinbaleaienin 144,381.94 
Loans on Policies ae desssisinianidieetiaianbinion 2,830,653.10 
Cash in Office and Banks ..................... 1,081,534 .86 
Accrued Interest and Rents ... a 542,494.87 
Due from Re-Insurance Companies ebanenseeliaaceaiieleannaiiian nib 9,970.00 
Deferred and Unreported Premiums and 
Misc, Items (less non-admitted) . 197,480.84 


....$56,401,635.11 














TOTAL ” - 
LIABILITIES 
Policyholders Reserves ...— ehiiiniie ’ $50,022,630.73 
7 Reserves ................. ...-$44,562,658.06 
Supplementary Contracts “ enianiaes 2,549,446.19 
Prepaid Premiums ...... a 
Dividends Left at Interest . 1,223,816.42 
Premiums Paid in Advance and Accounts Accrued oe AR 94,843.26 
Dividends to Policyholders Payable in 1949 
and Reserves for Deferred Dividends 385,782.76 
Reserve for Taxes Payable in 1949 150,000.00 
Reserve for Retirement Plans ..... 886,229.24 
Death Claims Reported, No Proofs, ‘Incl. 
$50,000 Reserve for Not Reported.. silane —_ 114,769.73 
Reserve for Miscellaneous Small ACCOUNtS _............cccscsse--o 52,335.91 
Additional Funds for Protection of Policy holders” ses 4,695 ,043.48 
— § - ££. eee 500,000.00 
4 ee 135,793.13 
Contingency Reserve for 4% peice Business 
written since January 1, 191 — . 1,011,942.31 
Unassigned Funds— 
ee .. 3,047,308.04 
TOTAL svtelicinaninisinitiaiinn 
RECORD FOR 1948 
Insurance Issued, Revived and Increased ay 38,009, 447.44 
Insurance in Force December 31, 1948 .. . 239,239,957 .37 
Increase in Insurance in Force 21,245,576.39 
Increase in Assets .. wi panini 2.960,779.04 


Over 
$88,162,738.06 


PAID TO POLICYHOLDERS AND BENEFICIARIES SINCE 1887 


Cc. H. Heyl 
Agency Vice President 


Bankers Life Insurance Co. of Nebraska 


Lincoln 
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issued without medical examina- 
tion. Age distribution of the pol- 
icies owned is also a factor. 

Of total ordinary insurance 
death claims, 2 per cent occurred 
within one year of the issue of the 
policy; 8 per cent were under pol- 
icies which had been in force one 
to five years; 10 per cent were 
under policies 5 to 10 years old; 
31 per cent under policies 10 to 
20 years old; and 49 per cent un- 
der policies in force 20 years or 
more. 


Attention From the Press 


One of the aspects of good pub- 
lic relations is for the public to 
understand the broad effect and 
universal service of life insur- 
ance. While the press has given 
considerable attention to the 
amount of life insurance in force 
and to the use of life insurance 
as a medium of family protection, 
another phase of its universality 
lies in its special uses. Here is an 
instance: 


The Associated Press last month 
gave outstanding prominence to 
the value of the top man in busi- 
ness in the widely published ar- 
ticle by Sam Dawson, AP staff 
writer. 

Business life insurance is the 
basis of Mr. Dawson’s presenta- 
tion. 


“You would be surprised how 
much room there is at the top,” 
he begins. “Big jobs with good 
pay looking for the right man... 
more companies insuring brains 
as well as physical plants. Insur- 
ance taken out by companies 
against losing their key men now 
runs ‘into the billions,’ insurance 
executives estimate. Is has been 
multiplied ten-fold in the last 10 
years. ... 


“In addition to insuring the life 
of an executive so that the com- 
pany will have money to compen- 
sate for the loss of his experience 
and name, companies also insure 
themselves against losing key men 
to others by inducing executives 
to stay on through gifts of life 
insurance that they leave as 
estates.” 


Under the caption, “Brain In- 
surance,” the New York Times on 


Jan. 2 had an article by Robert 


H. Fetridge which said: 

“The insurance of ‘brains’ has 
been revived on a fairly substan- 
tial scale. The idea of a company 
insuring itself against the loss of 
the ‘invaluable’ man is not new, 
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JAMES K. HONEY 


James K. Honey, who for the 
past two years has been asso- 
ciate counsel of the Provident 
Life and Accident, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., joined the staff of the 
Life Insurance Association of 
America recently. He will serve 
as assistant counsel. Mr. Honey 
has been connected with life 
insurance since 1932. 


PTT  UULL LLU U 


but the raiding of talent in the 
radio broadcast field has tended 
again to focus attention on this 
form of insurance. . 

“The classic example is the 
group of men interested in the 
Warm Springs Foundation in 
Georgia who took out a policy for 
$560,000 on the life of the Foun- 
dation’s famous alumnus. After 
the death of President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt, the 12 companies 
which divided the risk paid off 
promptly.” 

From a public relations view- 
point, businessmen generally 
might give a vote of thanks to the 
press for calling this vital subject 
to their attention. 

And this goes for the life in- 
surance business too. 


Keith S. Smith Joins 
Continental Assurance 


Keith S. Smith, a life member 
of the Million Dollar Round Ta- 
ble, has been appointed a general 
agent for Continental Assurance 
Company, Chicago, it is an- 


nounced by Joseph K. Dennis, 
vice-president 


and director of 


agencies. With his headquarters 
at Springfield, Mr. Smith will cov- 
er Central and Southern Illinois. 
Mr. Smith has attained a degree 
of success as a life underwriter 
with few parallels for a man of 
his age. Now in his thirty-fourth 
year, he has earned distinction in 
national circles as well as virtual- 
ly every production honor his for- 
mer company could accord. 
While a social science instruc- 
tor in the Kankakee high school, 
he became associated with North- 
western Mutual as a part-time 
producer. After wartime service 





as an officer with a cavalry unit, 
he joined John Hancock as a dis- 
trict agent, becoming an assistant 
general agent in 1947. 

Leading John Hancock in both 
volume and lives from 1944 
through 1947, he paid for a total 
of $8,750,000 and has 3750 policy- 
holders. His record is $2,067,050 
on 770 lives in 1946. He qualified 
for John Hancock’s Millionaires 
Club every year from 1944 
through 1948. 

With six agents under his di- 
rect supervision from Oct. 1, 1947 
to Oct. 1, 1948, his unit paid for a 





new life insurance: 


estate; 


Y £ Does wy w: / 


Guardian’s Graph-Estate method of programming 
helps all of the interested parties in the purchase of 


For The Prospect — 


lets him determine his own objectives, and out- 
lines clearly the best way to organize his insurance 


For The Salesman— 


enables him to offer a sound solution based on 
prospect’s own estimate of his needs, and helps 
him increase the average size of his sales; 


For The Beneficiary — 


provides flexible cash and income payments in the 
proper amounts, when they are needed most. 





And—the value of insurance purchased on a Graph- 
Estate recommendation is clearly understood by the 
buyer. That brings a high persisteney—which is im- 
portant to the policyholder and his family, to the sales- 
man and his company. 


GUARDIAN 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF AMERICA 


New York 3, N. Y. 


50 Union Square 
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A graduate of the University 
of Illinois “cum laude,” he has 
been closely associated with all 
life insurance activities of the Na- 
tional and the Kankakee County 
Associations of Life Underwriters. 
Winner of the National Quality 
Award in 1947, he served on the 
“Convention by Mail” program of 
the National Association in 1947 
and has been a principal speaker 
before numerous underwriters as- 
sociations and congresses through- 
out the nation. 


volume of $3,279,278, a fine record. 





CANADA 


AUNUTTTTEAA UAV UU 


E’RE going to wander away 
from straight life insurance 
this month and give you a slant on 
a medical health plan which has just 
issued a report on its first ten months 
of operation in Ontario. 
It is called the Physicians’ Ser- 
vices, Inc., which now boasts a mem- 
bership of 25,000 people, who have 











“Tf you kids are serious, 


then call me . 


supervision in the field. 
meet real life situations. 


The trait of 


awareness is 


DES 








read over this Bankers Life literature, 


. you'll be needing some insurance!” 


Bankers/ifemen Keep Up With 
What’s Going On 


Peeking in windows is not one of the ways that the typical 
Bankerslifeman keeps up with his prospecting. 
use all the better accepted methods for keeping himself informed— 
both about hi¥ prospects and about the business of life insurance. 


This alertness is a natural development resulting from the train- 
ingehe has had beginning with his first days in the agency office. 
That basic training is supplemented by four home office conducted 
schools during his first three years in the business. 
whole period he is helped to apply what he is learning under careful 
He knows how to utilize life insurance to 


just one 
Bankers/ifemen which make them the kind of life underwriters you 
like to know as friends, fellow workers, or competitors. 


Bankers /z/e ComPANY 


MOINES 





However, he does 


During that 


of the characteristics of 
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arranged for pre-paid medical care, 

The plan is sponsored by the On. 
tario Medical Association as a medi- 
um through which physicians can 
dispense medical care on a pre-pay- 
ment basis and yet have a voice in 
the policy and administration of that 
medium. At the end of its first ten 
months, the new group reports that 
there is no plan on the continent that 
gives such broad service to the pub- 
lic. 

In view of the fact that inquiries 
have been received from as far away 
as China (for information as to how 


it operates), it occurred to us that | 
maybe Americans might like some | 


pertinent data on a scheme that 
seems to be developing into a ma- 
jor insurance venture. 

At the moment, there are 2,400 of 
Ontario’s 4,200 doctors affiliated 
with the plan. The 25,000 subscri- 
bers are to be found in 300 employee 
groups. The plan, according to its 
new president, Dr. H. D. Logan of 
Lindsay, Ontario, offers the public 
two schemes for pre-paid medical 
care. One of them gives surgical and 
obstetrical protection to cover vir- 
tually any hazard of an average citi- 
zen’s existance. The second offers 
complete medical coverage, surgical 
and obstetrical care plus house, 
office and hospital calls necessary in 
the normal practice of medicine. 

At present the service enrolls em- 
ployee groups only as members—a 
minimum of five for the first plan 
and 15 for the second. Seventy-five 
per cent of the group must partici- 
pate. Monthly rates are $1.50 per 
subscriber; $3.50 for a subscriber 
and one member of the family; and 
$5 for a subscriber and more than 
one member of the family. Payroll 
deductions are made monthly by the 
subscriber’s employer who, in some 
cases, has been paying part of the 
cost himself. 

A subscriber is at liberty to call 
any doctor. If the doctor is a par- 
ticipant in the plan, his bill will be 
paid directly from the offices of 
Physicians Services, Inc. If the 
doctor isn’t a member, then payment 
is sent to the subscriber who, in 
turn, pays the doctor. Should the 
doctor’s fees not agree with the On- 
tario Medical Association’s schedule 
of charges, the subscriber has to 
make up the difference. 

If the subscriber should leave a 
member employee group, he can— 
for an additional monthly fee of 25 
cents—remain an individual mem- 
ber of the plan. 

At the end of its first ten months, 
the plan showed available $113,964 
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counts paid up to the value of $75,- 
866, leaving a balance of more than 
$38,000. However, that can’t be 
construed as profit, since it is neces- 
sary to keep a large sum on hand in 
case of epidemics, to cover the 10 
months’ waiting period for confine- 
ment, eye tests, and the six months’ 
waiting period for such cases as 
tonsils or hernia. 

The plan seems to be off on a firm 
footing, however. It is showing 
signs of growing in its second year. 
And the doctors like it for they 
know how much they are going to 
get—and when, 
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LAA—The LAAdmen’s part in 
recruiting, prospecting and sell- 
ing will be the subject of round 
table discussions featured at the 
annual Eastern Round Table of 
the Life Insurance Advertisers 
Association at the Hotel Roose- 
velt, New York City, March 17 and 
18. 

Chairmen and co-chairmen, re- 
spectively, of the three round ta- 
ble discussions are: Recruiting— 
John Brundage, director of sales 
service for Mutual Benefit Life, 
and Kenneth L. Brooks, assistant 
director of sales promotion and 
field training, Prudential; Pros- 
pecting—Royden C. Berger, CLU, 
director of advertising, Connecti- 
cut Mutual, and J. H. Warner, ad- 
vertising manager, Aetna; and 
Selling—Norman L. Klages, ad- 
vertising manager, Reliance Life, 
and Burt M. Langhenry, assistant 
vice-president, Acacia. 

Promotional “tools” to be dis- 
cussed in the session on “recruit- 


MMT ALLL 


EDWARD D. FIELDS RETIRES 


Edward D. Fields, vice-presi- 
dent of the National Life, 
Montpelier, has retired at the 
age of 70. For his entire busi- 
ness career Mr. Field has been 
associated with the company 
and, for many years he has 
been vice-president in charge 
of agencies throughout the 
country. Mr. Fields is widely 
known throughout the insur- 
ance world. 


MMH) OM UH 


for physicians’ services, and ac- 


ing include manuals, booklets, di- 


rect mail to centers of influence, 
newspaper advertising, films, di- 
rect contact of schools and col- 
leges, and advertising in alumni 
magazines. 

The round table on prospecting 
will cover such material as direct 
mail folders, booklets, newspaper, 
magazine and radio advertising, 
health literature, local advertis- 
ing, employee and sales maga- 
zines, and prestige building de- 
vices. 

Visual sales aids, programming 





material, syndicated material, pro- 
posal forms and conservation ma- 
terial will be discussed at the 
round table devoted to selling. 
* * a 

AMA—Miss Grace P. Hutchi- 
son, head of the reference depart- 
ment of the Life Insurance Agen- 
cy Management Association since 
1926, has been appointed research 
associate, it is announced by John 
Marshall Holcombe, Jr., manag- 
ing director. 

In her new position, Miss Hutch- 
ison will be in charge of research 





“And I'll tell you why — 


INCORPORATED 1851 








"Thone'4 LIFE iz the BERKSHIRE!” 


The Berkshire is way out in front in the field of Juvenile 
Insurance coverages issued on the lives of children from 


ONE DAY to 14 Years of Age — 


ULTIMATE AT AGE 1 and RETURN PREMIUM Plans —with 
Payor Benefit provisions available. 

You can enjoy added commissions and increased earnings 
during 1949 selling Berkshire Juvenile Insurance—one of 
the most appealing and popular forms of coverage that 
has ever been made available to the insurance buying 
public. It’s good business for you.” 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HARRISON L. AMBER, President 


If you are a full time Agent 
of any company we solicit 
your surplus business only. 


~ 


PITTSFIELD, MASS. 
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SECURITY 


Accident did not invent 
the original shield for the 
protection of humans. 


Necessity has also forged 
today’s formula of personal 
insurance protection into 
an iron-clad means of fend- 
ing off attack by income 
loss due to disability, old 
age or death. 


Early Security — Modern 
Security—Security Mutual, 
and a complete shield of 
personal protection. 


Security Mutual 
Life Insurance Company 


INCORPORATED 1886 
Binghamton, New York 
Frederick D. Russell, President 
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in the field of company practices, 
an area of study she is well 
schooled in as a result of her long 
experience in the reference de- 
partment. Her responsibilities will 
include conducting surveys of 
company practices and preparing 
summary reports to be used by 
member companies as a basis of 
comparison. She will also compile 
digests of agency contracts as 
well as other data widely used in 
the insurance business. 
* * + 

AMA and NALU—High enthu- 
siasm throughout the field indi- 
cates that 1949 will be a banner 
year for the National Quality 
Award. Underwriters all over the 
United States are being encour- 
aged to complete their applica- 
tions and to file them with home 
offices immediately. The closing 
date for home offices to file en- 
dorsed applications is March 31. 

A goal of 10,000 qualifiers has 
been set in the United States by 
NQA’s sponsors, the Life Insur- 
ance Agency Management Asso- 
ciation and the National Associa- 
tion of Life Underwriters. Cana- 
dian underwriters have until June 
30 to file. In Canada, the AMA 
is a joint sponsor of the award 
with the Canadian Life Under- 
writers and the Canadian Life In- 
surance Officers Association. 
* * * 


LOMA — Techniques used by 
life insurance companies in de- 
veloping training programs was 
the subject of a speech given by 
James H. Kohlerman, educational 
director of the Life Office Man- 
agement Association, at a dinner 
meeting of the New York State 
Industrial Training Council, held 
recently at the I. B. M. Home- 
stead, Endicott, N. Y. 

Breaking down the development 
of training programs into: Spot- 
ting the over-all problem, analyz- 
ing vital elements for basic 
causes, deciding on actions need- 
ed, preparing the plan, and get- 
ting acceptance, Mr. Kohlerman 
discussed methods of attacking 
each step. He stated that he con- 
sidered the most effective all- 
round technique that a company 
could employ was that of having 
training directed by a committee 
of operating executives, with the 
training manager acting as coun- 
selor and coordinator of the com- 
mittee’s activities. Such group 
thinking will uncover many weak- 
nesses in new training programs 
before they are announced and 


will result in the line officials tak. 
ing active part in every detail of 
the company’s training. Also, since 
continued use of the skills or in. 
formation learned is the only way 
a company can benefit from 
training, launching plans over the 
signature of operating executives 
automatically incorporates in 
training programs the backbone 
of effective follow-up. 
* * * 


Life Managers’ Association of 
Greater New York—At the annual 
meeting of the Life Managers’ As. 
sociation of Greater New York 
the following officers and direc. 
tors were elected: president, Har. 
ris L. Wofford; vice-president, 
Louis W. Sechtman; secretary- 
treasurer, John H. Evans; diree- 
tors: Timothy W. Foley, Alfred J. 
Johannsen, John M. Fraser, §. 
Samuel Wolfson, Michael D. Den- 
da, Henry Kuessel, Raymond fF, 
Thorne, and Richard E. Myer. 

Committee chairmen _ elected 
were: Planning—Harry Krueger; 
Law and Legislative—Mr. Jo- 
hannsen; Coerdinating —H. A, 
Schmidt; Business Practices—0, 
A. Krebs; Membership—Clare W. 
Sabin; and Agents’ Compensation 
—Mr. Johannsen. This last com. 
mittee is a new one, appointed to 
study agents’ compensation and 
possible amendments to Section 
213 of the New York Insurance 
Law. 





* * * 


Pension Actuaries—A steering 
committee was appointed at the 
meeting of pension actuaries, held 
in New York City recently, to com- 
plete the organization of an asso- 
ciation. Approximately 70 pen- 
sion specialists attended the meet- 
ing, at which it was decided that 
one of the essential objects would 
be to exchange information on a 
share-the-work basis to avoid du- 
plication of effort. The group may 
also exert its collective views in 
regard to social security and tax 
legislation. 

Head of the steering committee 
is Raymond M. Peterson, actuary, 
Equitable Society. Others include 
the treasurer of the new group, 
R. W. Heminger, assistant vice 
president, Bankers Trust Com- 
pany; Karl Tufel, Pension Plan- 
ning Corporation, who was chair- 
man at the opening. session; 
Charles A. Siegfried, assistant ac- 
tuary, Metropolitan; Edmund C. 
Berkeley, independent actuary; 
and Beatrice F. Brower, National 
Industrial Conference Board. 
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The steering committee met 
subsequently to draft a constitu- 
tion, draw up a code of ethics, 
outline membership regulations, 
establish the amount of dues and 
take care of the numerous other 
items essential to the organization 
of a new association. 

* * * 

ALC and LIAA—Appointments 
to the 1949 Joint Committee of the 
American Life Convention and the 
Life Insurance Association of 
America have been announced by 
President W. E. Bixby, of the 
ALC, and President Asa V. Call, 
of the LIAA. A list of committee 
chairmen follows: 

Aviation—James FE. Hoskins, 
actuary, Travelers; Blanks—John 
S. Thompson, president, Mutual 
Benefit; Federal Income Taxation 
of Life Companies—A. J. McAnd- 
less, president, Lincoln National; 
Gain and Loss Exhibit—Charles 
G. Taylor, Jr., executive vice- 
president, Metropolitan; Group 
Insurance—C. Manton Eddy, vice- 
president and secretary, Connecti- 
cut General; Legislative — Louis 
W. Dawson, vice-president and 
general counsel, Mutual of New 
York; Monetary Affairs—George 
L. Harrison, chairman, New York 
Life; National Service Life Insur- 
ance—Ray D. Murphy, vice-presi- 
dent and actuary, Equitable of 
New York; Premium Taxation— 


Warner F. Haldeman, associate 
counsel, Penn Mutual; Social Se- 
curity—M. Albert Linton, presi- 
dent, Provident Mutual; Valua- 
tion of Assets—F. W. Hubbell, 
president, Equitable of Iowa; 
Withholding and Information at 
Source—John J. Magovern, asso- 
ciate counsel, Mutual Benefit, and 
Committee on Section 213 (New 
York Expense Limitation Law) 


James A. McLain, president, 
Guardian Life. 
* * * 


Life Underwriter Training 
Council—Edwi rd L. Reiley, CLU, 
general agent in Philadelphia, 
Mutual Benefit, has been elected 
chairman of the board of trustees 
of the Life Underwriter Training 
Council. 

B. N. Woodson, executive vice- 
president, Commonwealth Life, 
was named vice-chairman. The 
elections took place at the annual 
meeting of the LUTC held in New 
York City recently. 

Mr. Reiley succeeds Vincent B. 
Coffin, vice-president, Connecticut 
Mutual. Other trustees are Mr. 
Coffin, Ralph Engelsman, general 
agent, Penn Mutual, New York; 
Roger Hull, vice-president, Mutual 
Life of New York; and Clifford 
H. Orr, general agent, Philadel- 
phia, National Life of Vermont. 

Also renamed were Charles J. 
Zimmerman, associate managing 
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Pradssttal Suggestion System 


As a result of suggesting 
methods to improve company 
operations and service to pol- 
icyholders, approximately 2100 
home office and field employees 
of the Prudential, Newark, re- 
ceived $38,855 in awards dur- 
ing 1948, F. Bruce Gerhard, 
Prudential’s vice-president in 
charge of general office admin- 
istration, announced recently. 

The totals do not include 
award figures for the com- 
pany’s ll-state Western home 
office territory which operates 
an independent employee sug- 
gestion system, he said. 

A total of 9316 suggestions 
were submitted during the 
year, some of which are still 
pending decision. Approved 
suggestions won cash awards 
ranging from $5 to $1,500. 

Mr. Gerhard estimated mone- 
tary savings as a result of the 


approved suggestions will ap- 
proximate $400,000 annually 
and, in addition, many sugges- 
tions will result in intangible 
benefits such as improved ser- 
vice to policyholders. 

At a recent home office cere- 
mony, the 1948 “President’s 
Suggestion Plaque’’ was 
awarded by President Carrol 
M. Shanks to the claim inspec- 
tion division, the division hav- 
ng the highest suggestion point 
score for the year. 

Now in its 35th year of op- 
eration, Prudential’s sugges- 
tion section is staffed by 24 
specialists and clerks who eval- 
uate and process the more 
than 700 suggestions received 
monthly. The staff is under the 
immediate direction of John E. 
Horton, methods analyst and a 
director of the National Asso- 
ciation of Suggestion Systems. 








Completing a Century of 


Achievement@ 


1857-1957 


THE PRACTICAL WAY TO 
BUILD A FUTURE IS TO 
ASSOCIATE WITH A 
COMPANY WITH 
A PROVEN PAST 


INQUIRIES REGARDING 
OPPORTUNITIES ARE 
CORDIALLY INVITED 


There is a good future 
in a company with 
a good past. 


eST. LOUIS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


222 N. Fourth St. St. Louis 2, Mo. 
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director, AMA, secretary; James 
E. Rutherford, executive vice- 
president, NALU, treasurer; and 
Maxwell L. Hoffman, director of 
field service, NALU, assistant 
treasurer. : 


Philadelphia Association 
Holds Sales Congress 


Outstanding speakers in the 
educational and sales promotion 
field of life insurance addressed 
approximately 500 members of the 
Philadelphia Association of Life 
Underwriters at the annual lunch- 
eon at the Bellevue Stratford ho- 
tel in Philadelphia on February 
10. 

Dr. Solomon S. Huebner of the 
University of Pennsylvania made 
the presentation of the President’s 
Cup, an award “for outstanding 
service, leadership and _ perfor- 
mance in the profession of life 
insurance” to J. H. Reese of the 
Penn Mutual. Mr. Reese, who first 
entered the insurance business in 
1925, is at present in charge of 
the home office agency of the Penn 
Mutual. As a trustee of the 
American College and as _ joint 
chairman of the public relations 
committee of the American Col- 
lege, he has been active in the 





promotion of higher educational 
standards among life insurance 
underwriters for many years. Mr. 
Reese is an authority on agency 
management, life insurance trends 
and problems and the author of 
several books on life insurance. 

The second speaker on the pro- 
gram was Daniel P. Cahill, direc- 
tor of the Life Insurance Market- 
ing Institute of Purdue Univer- 
sity. In his talk on the “Personal 
Equation,” Mr. Cahill stressed the 
importance of setting a definite 
weekly and daily quota for the 
salesman to live up to, and he 
appeared to be an exponent of 
the “canned” sales talk as a de- 
vice for saving the time of the 
prospective buyer. 

If those who listened to the 
third speaker of the day, Fred 
Brand, Jr., follow his precepts to 
the letter, they should have no 
trouble in becoming a member of 
the Million Dollar Round Table. 
As representative of the Con- 
necticut Mutual in the Pittsburgh 
area, Mr. Brand has for many 
years been one of the country’s 
outstanding producers. He is par- 
ticularly a believer in referred 
prospects, and in the preparation 
of a list of prospects at the end 
of each week for the succeeding 





week. His technique for succegg 
ful selling includes the upsetting 
of the prospects complacency re 
garding his future financial need 
and the offering of an insurang 
program which can rectify the po 
tential disaster facing the pros. 
pect. Positive, optimistic and cre 
ative thinking plus sales drive wij 
produce remarkable results, ae. 
cording to Mr. Brand. 

K. L. Anderson, assistant gen. 
eral agent of the Provident Mp. 
tual, pointed out ways to follow? 
if the insurance underwriter is tof 
make the most of his opportuni.) 
ties. His talk was partly critical 
of the insurance business in not} 
making the most of opportunities 
which they had in the past, but 
at the same time he painted a pic. 
ture of great possibilities for the 
future. Although the ten million 
veterans, who lapsed their service 
insurance, believe that saving and 
life protection are important to 
their security, it still takes an 
agent to force this security upon 
them. He particularly advised the 
insurance underwriters to take 
their wives into their family part 
nerships. A wife who is apprecia- 
tive of the agent’s problems can 
be a real prospector for new in 
surance in all her daily contacts 
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Fifty-Fifth Year of 
Dependable Service 


*The State Life Insurance Company 

has paid $163,000,000 to Policyowners 

and Beneficiaries since organization 
September 5, 1894 . . . The Company 
also holds over $70,000,000 in Assets 
for their benefit . . . Policies in forée 
number 102,000 and Insurance in 
force is over $206,000,000 . . . The 
State Life offers General Agency 
Opportunities—with liberal contract, 

and up-to-date training and service 
facilities—for those qualified. 


THE STATE LIFE | 
| INSURANCE COMPANY 
Indianapolis, Indiana 


| A Muruat Lecat Reserve CoMPANY Founpep 1894 


Reserve for Trust Funds 


Total Liabilities 











Peoples Life Insurance Company 


Frankfort, Indiana 


42nd Annual Statement 
For Year Ending December 31st, 1948 
ASSETS 


United States Government Bonds.................- $5,166,397.67 
Corporate, Public Utility and Other Bonds.......... 


Total Bonds ...... 
First Mortgage Loans on Real Estate.............. 
Loans on Company's Policies.............-0000005 
Stocks—Preferred and Common ...............+.- 
Insured Savings and Loan Shores................. 


Ee ee re 
Cash in Banks .......... 
Net Outstanding Premiums 
Real Estate, Including Home Office Building....... 
Interest Due and Accrued and Other Assets......... 


Total Admitted Assets ................. 


Reserve on Policies ..... 


Reserve for Coupons and Policy Dividends......... 

Premiums and Interest Paid in Advance............ 

ak | * Reserve for Reduction in Interest Assumption... .. . 

Reserve for Claims—Proofs Incomplete............ 
Reserve for Taxes ....... , 

All Other Liabilities ..... 


Reserve for Contingencies ...............0..000- 
Capital Stock .......... 
Surplus Unassigned ..... 


Total Surplus to Policyholders.............. 


7,135,345.24 


| 
$12,301,742.91 | 
4,847,404.76 | 
1,104,061.6) | 
149,400.00 
275,000.00 | 
424,400.00 | 
933,076.59 | 

330,554.31 

51,614.70 

99,440.93 


$20,092,295.81 


$16,409,536.20 | 
721,794.49 | 
463,243.89 | 
270,313.17 | 
$71,892.12 | 
56,789.20 | 


$18,565,222.78 


1,527,073.03 
$20,092,295.8% 
$94,130,192.60 
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Age Versus Youth 











ney re 
1 need Years are not the measure of 
Buranee old age for veteran agents of 
the po. the Mutual Benefit Life, New- 
e pros! ark. Although all veterans 
nd cre)’ aged 65 and over draw a life 
‘ive will) jncome under a service allow- 
Its, ac ance plan established in 1943, 
many of these “youngsters” are 
nt gen) producing in sufficient volume 
nt Mu) to make younger agents look to 
follow,” their sales procedures. 
er 1s toy As of Jan. 1, 1949, there were 
ortuni-f 95 agents at age 65 or over, 
critical) with at least 20 years of ser- 
I noty vice with the company, who 
unities) were under the allowance plan 
st, but} and ostensibly “retired.” Sixty- 
| a pic. five of these have proved that 
‘or thf the flash of youth has a formid- 
million able rival in the mature skill 
oe al of older men. The sixty-five 
a a produced a total of almost six 
os a millions in 1948. The oldest 
r upon active producer is 84 and the 
one with the longest service 
ed the . 
 takep has been with the company 44 
partp Years. Nine of the 65 active 
yrecig.§ Producers have been with the 
‘3 cm Mutual Benefit for 40 years or 
w ip more. 
itacts Among the top 10 producers 
in this unusual group, the high- 
est figure was chalked up by 
T. F. Milligan of Seattle. He 
paid for a total of $530,900 
worth of business in 1948, 
which is not bad in any league. 
The total production for the 
top 10 was $3,488,438, their 
average age was 67.8 and their 
length of service 27 years. 
PUAN CNULU UALS 
2.91 MMU ALU 
et | 
ICOMPANIES 
0.00 | ; 
$6 | NEA 
"3 tna Life—Directors of the 
7) tna Life Affiliated Companies 
made three promotions in the offi- 
cial staff and named 14 new offi- 
20 | cers. 
= Present officers advanced were: 
‘~ '— Berkeley Cox, promoted to coun- 
20 \f sel, tna Life, Atna Casualty 
7 | and Surety and Automobile; Ed- 
a ward H. Warner, promoted to as- 
sistant vice-president, mortgage 
loan department, AStna Life; and 
83 G. Albert Lawton, advanced to as- 
= sistant superintendent of agen- 
“ — life agency division, Atna 
alte. 








amu TN A 


New officers named in the tna 
Life are as follows: 

Thomas F. Branagan and Wil- 
liam K. White, assistant actu- 
aries. 

Dudley R. Douglas and Clifford 
C. Widen, assistant auditors. 

John J. Archer, assistant comp- 
troller. 

Lawrence M. Cathles, Jr., F. Ar- 
thur Goodwin and Howard A. Mo- 
reen, assistant secretaries, group 
division; and Albert E. Haskell, 
assistant secretary, accident un- 
derwriting department. 

Dr. Joseph C. Clifford, assistant 


medical director. 
* * * 





Life of Virginia—Stockholders 
of the Life of Virginia, at their 
annual meeting held at the com- 
pany’s home office in Richmond, 
re-elected Bradford H. Walker 
chairman of the board and Robert 
E. Henley president. 

Stockholders also re-elected all 
directors and named Hollister V. 
Schenck, vice-president in charge 
of the company’s investment de- 
partment, a new member of the 
board. 

Following adjournment of the 
stockholders’ meeting, the direc- 
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expected human events... 
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THE COMPANY BACK OF THE CONTRACT 


tors met and re-elected all present 
officers of the company. 

In his report to stockholders, 
Mr. Henley, company president, 
announced that sales of new in- 
surance in 1948 totaled $168,430,- 
651. This, he stated, exceeded 
sales in 1947 by two million dol- 
lars and, after deducting termina- 
tions during 1948, brought the 
gain of insurance in force to $82,- 
181,547. Total insurance in force, 
he reported, now stands at $1,121,- 
373,915. 

The company’s assets, Mr. Hen- 
ley said, were increased in 1948 
by $16,963,760.55 to an aggregate 
of $219,760,811.34. 

* * * 

Reliance Life—Dr. Harry A. 
Cochran, Jr., was appointed asso- 
ciate medical director of the Re- 
liance Life, Pittsburgh, at a re- 
cent meeting of the board. Dr. 
Cochran has been assistant medi- 
cal director of the company since 
September, 1945. 

* * * 

National Life—Karl G. Gumm 
has been elected superintendent 
of agencies of the National Life, 
Montpelier, according to a recent 
announcement by Dr. Ernest M. 
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1 Your Life Insurance Almanac 


The calendar of life is marked by 
milestones. Marriage, children, promotions, 


increased income, home ownership—are normal, 


each creating new 


life insurance needs. 


To help the client anticipate these needs is the 
function of the life underwriter. Significantly, 
81% of Fidelity’s foremost underwriters now 
use Fidelity Personal Estate Plans as a guiding 


almanac in Estate Planning. 


The 


FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA *« PENNSYLVANIA 
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MELVIN C. MEAD 


ALBERT |. BONK 


Melvin C. Mead and Albert I. Bonk have been appointed managers 
of the Kansas City and Portland, Me., agencies, respectively, of the 
Mutual Life of New York, according to Roger Hull, vice-president and 
manager of agencies. Both Mr. Mead and Mr. Bonk have had wide field 


experience. 


AWWA UAE 


Hopkins, president of the com- 
pany. 

Norman Smyth and J. Edward 
Deutsch were elected assistant su- 
perintendents of agencies; Adam 
E. Littig was made regional su- 
perintendent of agencies and E. 


Reginald Murray was. elected 
agency secretary. 
* ¥* * 


Connecticut Mutual — General 
agents of the Connecticut Mutual 
Life, Hartford, have elected four 
new members to serve on the gen- 
eral agents advisory committee. 
They are Henry C. Hunken of 
Chicago, Vernon S. Mollenauer of 
Philadelphia, James F. Ramsey of 
Chicago and A. V. Pritchartt of 
Memphis. 

The first three men will serve 
for two years. Mr. Pritchartt was 
elected to fill the unexpired term 
of Philip F. Howerton of Char- 
lotte who resigned from the com- 
mittee for reasons of health. 

The remaining members of the 
committee who were elected a year 
ago are Ralph H. Love of Hartford 
and J. C. F. Merrifield of Port- 
land, Oregon. Mr. Love was elect- 
ed chairman of the committee. 

*% * * 


Bankers National — William J. 
Sieger, vice-president and super- 
intendent of agencies, Bankers 
National Life, Montclair, an- 
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nounces the appointment of Alva- 
ro R. Calderon as general agent 
for Puerto Rico. Mr. Calderon is 
executive vice-president and man- 
ager of the Anglo-Porto Rican In- 
surance Agencies, Inc., which is 
adding a life department to their 
other activities in the insurance 
field. Teodoro C. Gonzalez, presi- 
dent of the agency, will be active 
with Mr. Calderon in the develop- 
ment of the new department. 

In addition to their activities 
with the Anglo-Porto Rican In- 
surance Agencies, Mr. Gonzalez is 
treasurer, and Mr. Calderon, gen- 
eral manager, of the Porto Rican 
and American Insurance Company 
of San Juan. 

* * * 


Massachusetts Mutual — An- 
nouncement has been made by 
the Massachusetts Mutual Life, 
Springfield, that five home office 
staff members received promo- 


. tions. By election, Dr. Howard B. 


Brown, formerly associate medi- 
cal director, becomes medical di- 
rector, succeeding Dr. Morton 
Snow, retired; and Walter C. Sul- 
livan, formerly assistant counsel, 
becomes associate counsel. By ap- 
pointment, Michael Marchese, as- 
sistant secretary, is advanced to 
the position of underwriting sec- 
retary. Lawrence H. Shoughrue, 
formerly agency assistant, and 


Horace A. Quimby, formerly map. 
ager, agency record department, 
are promoted to assistant agency 
secretaries. 

* * * 

California-Western States Life 
—The board of directors of the 
California-Western States Life, 
Sacramento, has elected Paul J. 
Chambers, M. D., of Charlotte. 
N. C., as medical director. Dr. 
Chambers has had several years’ 
experience with administrative 
medicine. 

* * * 

Franklin Life—At a_ recent 
meeting of the board of directors 
of the Franklin Life, Springfield, 
Ill., R. A. Frederick, secretary of 
the company, was elevated to the 
position of vice-president-secre. 
tary and Hoyt N. Dobbs of the in- 
vestment department was made 
assistant treasurer. 

* * * 

Travelers— Vice-President 
Thomas W. Cole of the Travelers, 
Hartford, announces two promo- 
tions in the life, accident and 
group agency department. E. Row. 
land Evans and Richard D. Jervis 
have been appointed assistant sv- 
perintendents of agencies. 

Mr. Evans has been an agency 
assistant and Mr. Jervis has been 
manager, life, accident and group 
lines at the company’s branch of- 
fices in Cincinnati. 

*% * * 

National Security Life — Stock- 
holders of the National Security 
Life, Kansas City, met recently 
and elected W. T. Grant chairman 
of the board and D. W. Newcomer, 
III, of D. W. Newcomer Sons, to 
the board of directors. 

* * * 

Equitable of Iowa — Four pro- 
motions on the home office staff of 
the Equitable Life of Iowa are 
announced by President F. W. 
Hubbell following the 82nd an- 
nual meeting of the board of trus- 
tees. The promotions include 
R. H. Richards, superintendent of 
bonds; H. S. Jacobs, superinten- 
dent of service; J. W. Hubbell, 
Jr., loan supervisor; and George 
Pease, editor of the Equiowa. 

* * * 

Security Life and Trust—A 
number of changes have occurred 
in the official family of the Se 
curity Life and Trust, Winston- 
Salem, N. C. The new positions 
follow: Egbert L. Davis, chairman 
of the board and treasurer; Tully 
D. Blair, president; W. Grady 
Southern, executive vice - presi- 
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dent; Sam L. Booke, vice-president 
and actuary; R. Grady Wilmoth, 


Lafayette Life—Following the 
annual meeting of the policyhold- 





career with the Lafayette Life in 
1913. He has been a member of 
the board of directors since 1931 












Fment,§ assistant vice-president; Harry ers of the Lafayette Life, Lafay- 
fency® w. Lewis, assistant vice-presi- ette, Ind., held recently, the board and secretary since 1935. 
dent; Robert G. Blair, agency di- of directors elected the following Mr. Kuipers has been with the 
rector; Harold Southern, manager, officers: F. L. Alexander, chair- company more than 37 years, and 
s Life group department; A. Cooper man of the Board; E. L. Marshall, its treasurer since 1941. He now 
f the Adams, assistant actuary; James president; J. W. Link, vice-presi- takes over the duties of the secre- 
Life, M. Hodgin, secretary; Mrs. Ge- dent; F. M. Kuipers, secretary- tary in addition to those of treas- 
aul J.— neva L. Reid, assistant secretary; treasurer. urer. 
rlotte, J. Edwin Collette, comptroller, Mr. Alexander, who now be- 
Dr.§ and Carl A. Dull, Jr., assistant comes chairman of the board after INVESTMENT PORTFOLIOS 
years’ § treasurer. nearly 20 years as President, ; 
rative . * 8 joined the Lafayette Life in 1911 (Continued from Page 31) 
Colonial Life—Mr. Richard B, 48 4 field representative following LTHOUGH there are extenu- 
Evans, president of the Colonial eight years in a similar capacity ating circumstances which 
ecent? rife of America, East Orange, for the New York Life. Prior to may influence the investment out- 
ctors} J has announced that James becoming president in 1929, he look of some companies, it is fair 
field, |G. Bruce, vice-president and sec- had been comptroller for eight to assume that those companies 
ry Of | vetary, now assumes full responsi- years and vice-president for five with a high degree of investment 
© the bilities for the agency division of years. assets in so-called “gilt-edged se- 
ecre- | the company. He will be assisted The company’s incoming presi- curities,” such as municipal and 
le m- f in the home office by Administra- dent, E. L. Marshall, has been its government bonds, expect to have 
made | tive Assistant Robert L. Baer in vice-president since 1929. Prior a more favorable opportunity to 
charge of sales promotion, train- to his moving to Lafayette to as- purchase higher income produc- 
; ing and publicity, and Adminis- sume his duties as vice-president ing securities at a later date. Con- 
ident trative Assistant Leslie F. Kroeger of the company, he had lived in versely, those companies which 
lers, in charge of agency selection, li- Des Moines, Iowa, for a number of have a more diversified list, with 
Omo- censes, agency records and branch years where he had established a one-third or more of the invested 
and office leases. At the same time national reputation as insurance assets in common or preferred 
Row. Mr. Evans announced that Wil- consultant in actuarial matters stocks, may consider the spread 
hie liam C. Brown, actuary, is in and in insurance law. between quality bond issues and 
t su- | charge of the technical insurance The new vice-president, Mr. quality stock issues as too wide 
operations of the company. Link, began his life insurance to last and, therefore, expect to 
ency Pi ato, LM Sa wien aaa tail Si: 
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ee Earning While Learning 
ock- Norman W. Rowley, Director of Training in the | A Perfect 
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d pnia: XY 
th | | cay || | COMBINATION! 
: “In the first year your income comes entirely : 
ner, from new sales. In most professions it is necessary : 






United Life and ~ 


Accident’s non-cancel- == 


, to to spend a number of years in preparation during 
which time there is not only an absence of income 
but a considerable outgo for the cost of training. 


lable health and accident 


»ro- But in life insurance from the very first sale the : 

: ; coverage together with 
E of agent receives compensation and there need not be ey eS 
are any extended period without earnings. While the life insurance. Agents and brokers within our 
W. underwriter’s earnings in the training period natu- territory find this contract has a ready market 
an- rally are not likely to be high, he has the definite under today’s conditions. Its provisions are ex- 
‘us- advantage of earning while learning. Why : 

; : _ tremely liberal and its non-cancellable feature 
ide “The necessity for education and additional k ig? ; hditi hei les ki 
of knowledge does not terminate when the new agent makes it a welcome addition to their sales Kit. 
en- completes his initia] two-week training course. It 
ell, is constant through all stages of development and e 
ge all ages. It is not only an immediate requirement, For particulars write to WM. D. HALLER, 

it is a long-pull necessity.” | Vice President and Agency Manager 
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capitalize on the additional in- 
come as well as an eventual ap- 
preciation in capital. The divi- 
dends paid by fire and casualty 
companies are almost invariably 
paid from the investment income 
and consequently the money made 
on the invested funds is important 
to stockholders looking for divi- 
dends. Those companies in low in- 
come producing securities will, of 
course, temporarily have less in- 
come to pay out but may strength- 
en the over-all equity position so 
that in the future the stockhold- 
ers will receive the benefit. Both 
schools of investment thought 
have merit and also have some 
drawbacks, but in the case of in- 
surance companies in general, be- 
cause of the long range nature of 
the portfolios, a carefully man- 
aged portfolio should work out 
satisfactorily from a capital an- 
gle regardless of the current in- 
come position. Insurance compa- 
nies are unique in this respect. 
Today the general investment 
trend appears to be definitely to- 
ward the less risky type of securi- 
ties. More and more investors are 
buying tax exempts, short-term 


governments, and the _ higher 





grade preferred stocks as well as 
industrial and public utility 
bonds. The pressure of these 
funds is forcing the income rate 
to an unusually low point. How 
long this pressure will continue 
and what the ultimate result will 
be is impossible to say but it is 
a fairly true statement that the 
more unanimous the trend be- 
comes, the more dangerous. The 
outlook for the economy may be a 
little hazy at the moment but it 
is highly doubtful that this coun- 
try has reached the point where 
investment in American brains 
and ingenuity is to be abandoned 
except on the basis of a first mort- 
gage claim. 

The difference of opinion as to 
the best form of investment, at 
this or any other time, as applied 
to insurance companies, is equally 
applicable to individual portfol- 
ios. Some will seek safety and 
others will prefer a more lucra- 
tive income, depending upon the 
objectives of the fund. Perhaps 
an investment in fire and casualty 
company securities, with the funds 
divided between companies with 
diametrically opposed investment 
policies, would result in a fair ap- 
praisal of the future. 
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THOUGHTS ABOUT INSURANCE 
BY INSURANCE MEN 


“Every man should feel that he is a part 
of his Company. He should feel that it 
is his Company and serve its interests as 
he would his own, unselfishly and un- 
In advancing his Company’s 
interests he is paving the way to a future 
position of greater responsibility that he 


Leo P. Rock, President, 
Monumental Life Insurance Company 


MONUMENTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE * CHARLES AND CHASE STS. * BALTIMORE 
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Sure, size has advantages, but just where 
do those advantages begin? We think 
OUR size is just right. American United’s 
assets total over 80 million dollars. Big 
enough to be a factor in the investment 
big enough to take advantage 
of safe, substantial and profitable invest- 
ments. Yet, small enough for careful per- 
sonal supervision, WITHOUT the prob- 
lem of having to invest huge sums at a 
time when interest rates are low. We're 
big enough to take advantage of oper- 
ating economies, and small enough to 
know our agents personally. We can see 
our forest and each tree in it. 


AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Home Office, Fall Creek Parkway at Meridian St. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 





DEDUCTIBILITY OF 
PREMIUMS 


(Continued from Page 43) 
of bathroom and plumbing supplies 
and equipment in export trade, 
principally to the Latin American 
countries. He alone makes con- 
tracts with suppliers of materia] 


and no one else has personal con- | 


tact with them. More than 50 per 
cent of the business is done with 
six large accounts, all of which are 
handled by the son personally. He 
also handles all bank financing and 
arranges for credit which is a sub 
stantial factor in the business. He 
is in personal and continuous con- 
tact with all accounts and with the 
entire business. Although steam- 
ship space has been exceedingly 
difficult to obtain since 1939, he has 
been able to obtain shipping space 
for the business solely through his 
personal connections and contacts 
during the last 30 years with the 
various steamship companies. 
Mrs. Meyer testified that she is 
the mother of the surviving part- 
ner of the business; that she relied 
upon her son to handle all of her 
affairs and that she continued the 
insurance policies on her son’s ad- 


vice which, she said, he gave her 


HOW BIG IS BIG? 
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in order that she might protect 
herself in the event of his death. 
Mrs. Meyer contended that the 


stranger, investing new capital in 
a business whose income depended 
on one man’s life, insurance against 


time; and the fact that at the time 
the premiums here involved were 
paid, the estate of the taxpayer’s 


B) 

pplieg premiums paid by her constituted his death might conceivably be a husband had title to the investment 
rade “ordinary and necessary” expenses reasonable expense for the purpose in the business, the taxpayer can 
prican j incurred for the production or col- of protecting the production or col- not be said to have established that 
ca lection of income, or for the man- lection of income. her premium payments were ordi- 
terial agement, conservation, or mainte- But the taxpayer here is not a nary and necessary expenses in- 
| con. | nance of property held for the pro- stranger, but the insured’s mother, curred for the purpose of protect- 
0 per | duction of income and that they who inherited a policy on his life ing the production of income or 
with | were not premiums paid on the life from her husband, his father. As for the conservation of property 
yer of an officer in the taxpayer’s busi- a practical investment decision it held for the production of income. 
He | ness: may have been at least as prudent Her testimony that she continued 
» and The Court held that under the to continue the policies in force as the policies upon her son’s advice 
: sub. option of investment adopted, the to cash them in, entirely apart from to protect her in case he died is at 
He | 80” is not indebted to his mother. any participation in the business least as consistent with the normal 
con. | The insurance Is not security for a managed _by the _insured. Tax- purpose of any mother who is or 
h the debt and the collection of the pro- payer’s income — interest which may be dependent upon her son for 
eam. ceeds _ would not diminish Mrs. might be jeopardized by insured’s support as it is with any purpose 
ingly Meyer's claim against the continu- death was in 20 per cent of the to protect a specific source of in- 

» hes ing business. She is not a creditor business’ net income after payment come from a business. 
space of her son. Therefore, cases per- of insured’s $12,000 annual salary. Only if the taxpayer had estab- 
n his mitting the deduction of premiums This interest was subject to divest- lished that she continued the poli- 
tacts paid by creditors on policies cover- ment at will by the insured. In cies in effect for the purpose of 
the ing the life of their debtors as or- view of the close family relation- protecting her limited and defeas- 
dinary and necessary expenses for ship between taxpayer and insured, ible interest in the business would 
é conserving or maintaining their which would account for the insur- it be necessary to consider the 
ny . property or interest in the debt are ance apart from any business in- question whether she was carrying 
pare. inappropriate. vestment; the fact that she did not on a trade or business with the in- 
elied The stipulated facts strongly initiate the insurance; the fact that sured. She has failed to so prove. 
her | suggest that the son is a vital in- the policies were ordinary life poli- Hence, Mrs. Meyer was denied 
the come-producing factor in the busi- cies, although her interest in the the right to deduct the premiums 
= ness. Had Mrs. Meyer been a business might terminate at any paid by her as “ordinary or neces- 
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The continuing advancement of the essential 
interests of its field underwriters is fundamental 
in Equitable Life of Iowa operations. 

Scientific selection, progressive and thought- 
fully planned training, and an amplitude of field 
tested sales aids, are integral parts of a develop- 
ment program the merit of which has become 


As a natural result, Equitable of Iowa field un- 
derwriters are noted for the effectiveness of their 
services and held in ever-increasing esteem by > 


-s ANICO gives the top income per 
thousand under its 10 years Certain 
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And ANICO Guaranteed 
Settlement Benefits are 
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and Life Option at 65 among com- 
panies with over a Billion in force: 
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Settlement options among the 
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sary” expenses paid or incurred 
during the taxable year for the pro- 
duction or collection of income, or 
for the management, conservation, 
or maintenance of property held 
for the production of income. 

* * * 

The United States Supreme Court 
has handed down two important 
decisions ‘pertaining to the taxabil- 
ity of trusts under the Federal 
estate tax law. While these deci- 
sions are not concerned with life 
insurance matters, nevertheless, 
they are of great interest to life 
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underwriters who practice estate 
planning. 

Commissioner v. Church: In this 
case, the decedent created a trust 
in 1924, retaining the income for 
life. The trust also contained a 
remote possibility of reverter by 
operation of law. The Tax Court 
held that the remote possibility of 
reverter was not sufficient to re- 
quire the inclusion of the transfer 
in the decedent’s estate at his 
death in 1939. The Court of Ap- 
peals affirmed the decision of the 
Tax Court. However, upon appeal, 
the Supreme Court ignored the 
question of the remote possibility 
of reverter, and held that the trans- 
fer was taxable by reason of the 
fact that the decedent had retained 
the income for life. This finding is 
contrary to the Court’s decision in 
May v. Heiner, in which it held that 
an irrevocable trust created prior 
to March 3, 1931, with only the in- 
come retained, was not includible in 
the decedent’s taxable estate. But 
the Court based its present decision 
on the finding that May v. Heiner 
had been overruled by Helvering v. 
Hallock and related cases. 

Three justices of the Court is- 
sued strong dissents. 

Spiegel v. Commissioner: In this 
case, the decedent created a trust 
in 1920, with income payable to 
his children or to their issue, and 
the principal being distributable in 
the same manner. If, however, the 
decedent had survived the children 
and their issue, the property would 
have reverted to him under Illinois 
law. The Court held that the value 
of the property was includible in 
the decedent’s taxable estate at his 
death in 1940. 

Three justices of the Court also 
vigorously dissent from this deci- 
sion. 


WASHINGTON NEWS 


LETTER 


(Continued from Page 8) 
regional administrators “out in 
the sticks” VA is telling 
appropriations committees on Cap- 
itol Hill that it was purely an 
economy move. 

+ * 

PPONENTS of | socialized 

medicine are advertising the 
charge of “downright lies’ made 
by Dr. Paul R. Hawley, Blue Cross 
chief, in speaking of the Federal 
Security Agency report, “The Na- 
tion’s Health” ... Says Dr. Haw- 
ley: “Unfortunately, ‘The Na- 
tion’s Health’ is one of the best 
prepared documents I have ever 


read. The large part of its con. 
tents is true; and this tends ty 
obscure the downright lies with 
which it is interlarded at strategic 
places” ... Dr. Hawley and Oscar 
Ewing, FSA chief, will debate the 
compulsory health insurance issue 
on March 22 over a nationwide 
radio network. 

Representative Biemiller (Dem. 
ocrat, of Wisconsin) is demanding 
that Dr. Morris Fishbein “lift the 
iron curtain of censorship” from 
the AMA Journal so that “the 
American doctor may find full and 
fair discussion” of the pros and 
cons of national health insurance 
... Voluntary plans do not offer 
broad enough coverage at low 
enough rates to a large enough 
portion of our people to justify 


serious consideration as a na- 
tional solution to our national 
health problem,” Representative 


Biemiller says. 
Veterans of Foreign Wars brass 
hats are telling congressmen that 








there would be “no possible ad- 
vantage” in the creation of a new 
government corporation to handle 
National Service Life Insurance, 
as suggested in a report of the 
Hoover Commission ... VFW says 
that taking VA out of the insur- 
ance business “would only lead to 
chaos,” and urges instead that 
VA further streamline its insur- 
ance organization. 

oe + 
assistant 


J. Donald Kingsley, 


FSA chief, is pushing hard for ex- 


tension of old age and survivors 
insurance ... The program must 
be “pulled out of the doldrums in 
which it has been allowed to 
sink,” he says, pointing out that 
the cost of living has risen over 
70 per cent since 1939, whereas 
there has been no legislation to 
increase the amount of benefit 
payments since 1939. 

The Bureau of Mines estimates 
that fewer U. S. miners lost their 
lives in 1948 in proportion to the 
amount of coal produced than in 
any previous year since records 
were begun in 1910... Mine fa- 
talities were 1.5 per million tons 
of coal produced . . . Anthracite 
mines were more hazardous dur- 
ing the year. 
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FSA has awarded a new batch 
of grants totaling $209,838 for 
cancer research . . . Eighteen col- 
leges and universities will share 
in the new laboratory research 
grants . . . Air transportation of 
medicine to fight epidemics is in- 
creasing . .. The Air Force re- 
cently flew 250,000 yellow fever 
vaccine doses to Panama to com- 
bat an outbreak of yellow fever 

The Economic Cooperation 
Administration ordered more than 
150,000 vials of penicillin flown 
to Rome, Italy, to fight the flu 
epidemic there. 


THE AGENCY SYSTEM 
AND THE FUTURE 


(Continued from Page 38) 
always get our share of the busi- 
ness and our share of the agents. 
That should be our code of per- 
sonal ethics; we will all profit by it. 
To tear down another company, or 
another agent, or another plan in a 
sale is to belittle the whole institu- 
tion of life insurance. It is certain- 
ly negative public relations and, 
more often than not, brings dis- 
respect to (and lack of) confidence 
in the individual who practices it. 

We must recognize our responsi- 
bilities. We need to be concerned 
about what our public thinks of 
us. We could be like Bill who had 
halitosis and after 10 years finally 
got rid of it; then found out that 
no one liked him anyway. 

We, as agents, must continuous- 
ly have a broad picture of the eco- 
nomic and social benefits of our 





professional services. Perhaps you 
are finding, as most agents are 
finding, that motivation is playing 
a larger and larger part in the 
sales interview today. Personal 
motivation. Motivation which gets 
action in others. 

We must avoid pessimism. Now 
I doubt that any of us is a natural 
born optimist; that all of us some 
days, for little or no reason, get up 
feeling less than high-powered. 
But as long as we market ideas— 
intangibles—we must radiate con- 
fidence; we must believe deeply that 
our destination package is better 
than any other plan on earth; and 
that, come what may, the dollars 
will be available on maturity—100- 
cent dollars with no coupons, no 
rents to collect, no red tape, no up- 
keep, no worry. 

The institution of life insurance 
is in an extremely healthy condi- 
tion today. The business in force, 
the assets, manpower, _ policy- 
holders, service, average production 
and average earnings of the aver- 
age agents—all are at an all-time 
high. Life insurance is de- 
termined to remain in a_ healthy 
position. Recruiting requirements 
and training practices have passed 
from the talking stage to the act- 
ing stage. But we face certain 
conditions today which we, as busi- 
nessmen, must realize: Interest 
earnings are down from an aver- 
age of 3.6 per cent to 2.88 per 
cent and there is no hope for im- 
provement; savings in mortality, 
especially under the CSO tables, 
can no longer be improved upon; 
overhead is up heavily, with one 








Crosley scale. 





of security. 


CADILLACS TO CROSLEYS 


The automotive industry offers a wide range 
of choice to prospective buyers in all income 
groups. In the life insurance field, Home 
Life Agents enjoy “dealerships” which afford 
them sales opportunities on a Cadillac-to- 


Our Weekly Premium, Monthly, and Regular 
Ordinary plans provide suitable vehicles for 
all who need the broad highway of life in- 
surance to reach their terminal objectives 
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exception, and that is the field of 
agency operations where more re- 
turns for the dollar spent are being 
received; policy loans are up for 
the first time in 15 years; lapses 
are up; turnover of new agents is 
up; recruiting is down; new full- 
time production is down; savings 
are down. The other day in the 
paper you may have noticed a front 
page story about the tremendous 
number of people who are living 
beyond their incomes .. . and the 
caution throughout recent weekly 
news magazines to keep financially 
liquid this year. Obviously, we 
face stiffened selling conditions. 
But to offset the things I have 
just mentioned, employment is at 


MLN 


A “ROESCH” SPECIAL 


PHOENIX: Not long ago, I was 
talking with Kenneth Pound here 
(he has an assessment benefit out- 
fit as well as a stock life insurance 
company) and he told me that he 
had acquired a very sizable piece 
of ground on which to build a 
home-office. It will be a ranch- 
type structure and should be 
something of a novelty in the 
way of insurance company home- 
offices, as well as being a credit to 
him, personally, and to those sur- 
rounding him, who have built a 
real insurance organization from 
scratch. 

If the current economy of the 
times holds out for a little while, 
it may well be that [ll get off a 
plane here in this Arizona city 
some day soon and find myself in 
the midst of a hotbed of insurance 
company home-offices. 

The new structure that Kenneth 
is “aborning” will be ranch-type, 
with extending rafters and what- 
all. It will also be air-conditioned, 
fluorescent-lighted and fitted for 
the most exacting employee. Near- 
by will be apartments owned by 
the company and—if all goes well 
—the finished product will be 
something of which Phoenix may 
well be proud. 

By the way, the Commercial 
Benefit crowd here is, but definite- 
ly, going places! They have two 
companies — one accident and 
health and one life—and both are 
very much on the upgrade. Don’t 
be surprised if, within four years, 
Phoenix becomes the only real in- 
surance center between Oklahoma 
City and the Pacific Coast! 


W. Eugene Roesch - 


CONAN. NAA 
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an all-time high. Local retail sales 
are up; hard items are still in de- 
mand. We now have a wider dis- 
tribution of income than ever be- 
fore. There is a bigger sum total 
of savings than ever before. In 
recent years family growth in this 
country had jumped 17 per cent. 
There are three stiff shots in the 
arm which we are just beginning to 
feel: the Marshall Plan, tax relief, 
and rearmament. 

Another great thing we will 
benefit from is decentralization of 
industry. I was not fully aware of 
this until I made a trip through 
several western states in the spring. 
In Denver, United Airlines had just 
consolidated its new offices there; 
Time, Life and Fortune magazines 
were looking for space. In Utah, 
a few miles from Salt Lake City, 
the Fontana Steel Mills on Lake 
Utah have become so efficient that 
their output per unit of labor ex- 
ceeds anything previously achieved 
with immigrant labor in the indus- 
trial east. Consequently, United 
States Steel is putting everything 
it has into this new mill. Other 
industries have begun to option 
land around the lake—big compa- 
nies like Ford who use lots of steel. 
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AGENCY COMPANY 
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pating life insurance plus several 
unusual forms. Yes, we write Con- 
vertible Term Riders—Not Single— 
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PROTECTION 


ON 10, 15 OR 20 YEAR PLAN 


Family Income Rider 10, 15 or 20 
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In Albuquerque, housing was at a 
premium—all caused by new resi- 
dents. In Oklahoma and Western 
Texas a new industrial empire is 
rising. There is new industrial 
life in Arkansas, too, for all around 
are evidences of decentralization of 
big business. Westinghouse, KC 
Baking Powder, and so on. The 
atomic scare is becoming real to 
big business and many people and 
we of the South are the natural 
beneficiaries of industrial decen- 
tralization. 

I think the agency system will 
survive because it is the pulse of 
American business; it is free en- 
terprise at work; it is creative; it 
helps the public make a choice. 
Here is the thrill of the agency 
system which drives you and me 
a little harder; here is the evidence 
that is indisputable: Last March 
Ist we recruited a new agent in 
Little Rock, after a series of in- 
terviews and _ investigations on 
both our parts. Because of his 
previous business activities, initial 
training of this new agent centered 
on juvenile coverage and first calls 
were made using the juvenile edu- 
cation endowment approach. In 
his first month, this new agent was 
able to close only one educational 
contract, but he was able to talk 
to a lot of fathers about them- 
selves, their families, their hopes 
and ambitions and he was able to 
place $30,000 of new life insurance 
as a result of simple programming. 

Today this new agent has placed 
more than $200,000 of new life in- 
surance on lives within the metro- 
politan limits of Little Rock. The 
families concerned are better off, 
the community is better off. Need- 








less to say, the agent and the com. 
pany are better off. The point is 
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of competition from any life insur ¥ 
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agent with a plan to make thege 
people think about their problems, 
It took an agent to decide who 
needed help and who didn’t. 


THE FAMILY MAN MARKET 


(Continued from Page 35) 
troubled by the unsettled state of 
international affairs and concerned 
for the future of our democracy. 

Diplomatic skill, legislative pre- 
scriptions, and even military might 
will fail to preserve our free way of 
life unless the very foundation of 
free society, the family unit, is pre- 
served and made secure. The evil 
forces which gnaw at the very core 
of our free way of life cannot thrive 
in a nation of strong family units 


in which all members are safely 
protected against privation § and 
want. 


This, you and I have a job to do 
Our job is to extend this protection 
to the largest possible number of 
American families. This is our 
market because we believe it is the 
best life insurance market and the 
one needing our product most. This 
is our market because we are well- 
equipped to serve it. So I urge you 
to deliberately seek your prospects 
in the “Man with a Family” market. 
Let’s do our utmost to see that this 
market is well-covered and that it 
is well protected with policies sold 
to meet specific needs. 

















Montgomery, Alabama 


Not too old—Not too large. 


Its age and size make it one 
of the better companies for 
agency opportunities. 


Address inquiries to: 


W. CLYDE JENNINGS, Pres. 


Montgomery, Alabama 
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Western and Southern Life 


The Western and Southern Life, 
Cincinnati, announces new par- 
ticipating rates which mark the 
company’s change from a stock 
non-participating to a mutual par- 
ticipating basis. Illustrated divi- 
dend schedules were announced 
applicable to new policies issued 
at the participating premium rates 
adopted Jan. 1. The policies state 
that any divisable surplus shall 
be distributed as a dividend be- 
ginning at the end of the second 
policy year. 

As previously, the commercial 
whole life is issued for a mini- 
mum amount of $5,000. Under the 
family income rider, the monthly 
income is now independent of in- 
terest on the policy. The maxi- 
mum amount of family income 
benefit provides $20 monthly in- 
come for each $1,000 of face 
amount. C.S. 0. 2% per cent will 
be continued as the basis for cash 
values. 


Connecticut Mutual 


The Connecticut Mutual Life, 
Hartford, has adopted an Auto- 
plan Income Agreement, a form 


which simplifies and facilitates 
the completion of an income 
agreement. 


The Autoplan Agreement is a 
new technique for arranging in- 
come settlements. It is so de- 
signed that an insured, with the 
help of his agent, by initialing 
the desired combination clauses, 
may actually complete an income 
agreement at his home or office. 
It is then only necessary to send 
the agreement to the home office 
for acceptance and recording. The 
accepted agreement is returned 
for filing with the insured’s poli- 
cies and is effective as of the day 






on which he filled out the form. 

The Autoplan Income Agree- 
ment will save time for the agent, 
will eliminate clerical work in the 
general agency office in preparing 
requests for agreements and will 
save time for the insured by 
avoiding at least one delivery of 
papers to and from the home of- 
fice. It will also avoid much mis- 
understanding when the com- 
pleted agreement is delivered to 
the insured because the agree- 
ment is the one prepared in his 
presence, and it will eliminate de- 
lay in effecting the insured’s 
wishes because the agreement 
will become complete as of the 
date the insured prepared it. It 
will also save considerabL’e prep- 
aration time in the home office 
and result in faster service to the 
field. 

The agreement is offered in two 
forms, one to become effective at 
death maturity, the other for use 
when the agreement is to take 
effect at endowment maturity or 
upon surrender for the cash 
value. 


Postal Life 


The Postal Life, New York 
City, announces the release of 
several new sales tools for its 
field representatives and brokers. 
Effective immediately, the Postal 
Life has available quadruple pro- 
tection through the use of con- 
vertible term riders. These are 
written for periods of 10, 15 or 
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20 years in multiples of 1, 2, or 3 
times the base policy to which 
attached thereby providing 
double, triple or quadruple pro- 
tection. 

They also have available a 
family income rider which may be 
attached to any permanent form 
of policy. The Postal family in- 
come provides up to $20.00 per 
month for each $1,000 of base pol- 
icy for periods of 10, 15 or 20 
years. 


Great-West Life 


The Great-West Life, Winnipeg, 
Canada, announces that, com- 
mencing immediately, all plans of 
term insurance will be available 
to members of the armed services 
regardless of rank. Included in 
this category are family protec- 
tion riders. These may be added 
to policies in accordance with 
present rules. The preferred risk 
ordinary life plan will, however, 
continue to be confined to com- 
missioned officers as in the past. 


Mutual Trust Life 


Mutual Trust Life, Chicago, 
announces a new, “Self-Complet- 

















ing Educational Endowment”, a 
unique idea in juvenile insurance. 
The policy is issuable at a mini- 
mum amount of $1,000 and a 
maximum of $5,000. (Not issuable 
in New York or Massachusetts.) 

It provides monthly income for 
the child from _ kindergarten 
through college, contingent upon 
the date of death or total disabil- 
ity of the payor before maturity 
of the policy and, in addition, 
pays full maturity value at age 
18. 

The proceeds at maturity may 
be placed under settlement op- 
tions as desired. 

This is how the policy works: 
If a client takes out a $2,000 en- 
downment at age 18 policy on the 
life of a child age 1, and the 
payor dies before the child reach- 
es age 18, then an income of $30 
per month will be paid for the 
benefit of the child until the 
child’s age 21 (nearest birthday). 





WOODWARD and FONDILLER, Inc. 


When the child becomes age lk, 
regardless of whether or not the 
payor is living, the endowment 
will mature for its face value and 
the proceeds may be used under 
any of the following options. 

(1) Receive guaranteed cash of 
$2,000 plus accumulated  divi- 
dends, $272.16*; 

(2) Take four annual guarap- 
teed installments of $514.94 each 
plus four annual installments of 
$70.07* each from accumulated 
dividends or a total annual in- 
come for four years of $584.01; 

(3) Receive $68.67 the first day 


of September each of four college | 


years and $50 monthly for nine 
months of each of the following 
four years plus $272.16* as a ma- 
triculation fund from accumulated 
dividends. 

In case of the child’s death be- 
fore maturity of the endowment, 
the face amount plus any accum- 
ulated dividends will be paid to 
the named beneficiary. 

This self-completing education- 
al plan is attached only to the 
endowment at age 18 and the en- 
dowment at age 21. 


*Dividends are based on present 
scale and are not guaranteed. 
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DONALD F. CAMPBELL, JR. 


Consulting Actuary and Certified Public 
Accountant 
188 West Randolph Street Chicago 1, Il. 
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Successor to Donald F. Campbell and Donald F. 
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Consulting Actuaries 
FRANK J. HAIGHT, President 
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for marriage license were clearly relevant and material 
for they established that, at the respective times insured 
had stated under oath that the date of his birth was 
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the New York Bar 


by LURE A.B 





Misstatement of Age 


There is an old chestnut that no woman could ever be 
President because none would admit to being over 
thirty-five. With all due respect to the ladies—God bless 
them—they do not have a monopoly on the careless 
handling of the truth about age. 

In Home Life Insurance Co. v. Greenspan (Pennsyl- 
vania Supreme Court, Eastern District, Jan. 10, 1949) 
the whole crux of the case involved a misstatement of 
age. The insured took out a $10,000 life policy with 
disability benefits in 1926. In answer to the question 
of place and date of birth in the application he set forth: 
“Austria, Feb. 1, 1891.” The policy contained a clause 
reading “Misstatement of age. If the age of the insured 
has been misstated in the application for this policy, the 
amount payable hereunder shall be such as the premium 
paid would have purchased at the correct age. Age will 
be admitted on satisfactory proof.” 

In 1929 the insured filed a claim for total and perma- 
nent disability benefits. From 1929 to 1946 the company 
allowed the claims for disability benefits and paid the 
insured or his guardian $100 per month or a total of 
$20,300. In 1944 the company became aware, for the 
first time, of a probable misstatement of age by the in- 
sured. If the insured was born on Feb. 1, 1886, the 
amount payable under the policy which the premium 
would have purchased at the correct age would have 
been $87.17 monthly, and the excess of the correct disa- 
bility benefits which insured paid to Mr. Greenspan 
would have totalled $2,604.49. 

The company brought an action to reform the policy 
to the benefits under the correct age and to recover the 
excess payments or charge them against current 
benefits. 

The insured, in his petition for application to become 
a citizen in 1909, stated under oath that he was born in 
February, 1886. During the trial, the original petition 
was admitted in evidence over objection. In his appli- 
cation for a marriage license, the insured again set 
forth his date of birth as 1886. This evidence also was 
admitted over objection. 

The trial judge found that the insured “was not in 
fact born on February 1, 1891, but in truth was born 
February 1, 1886.” A decree was entered directing 
the surrender of the policy for reformation and reissu- 
ance thereof showing the insured’s correct date of birth, 
reducing the face amount of the policy and providing 
that the insured was indebted to the company for $2,- 
604.49. The insured appealed. The Appellate Court 
affirmed the trial court’s finding. Its reasoning is 
found in these words: 

“The original naturalization petition and application 


Feb. 1, 1886. Competency of these documents to prove 
this fact is not affected by the failure of Congress or 
the legislature of this Commonwealth to decree their 
admissibility. Naturalization records have been relied 
upon to establish an insured’s age. . . . In addition to 
the record evidence, insured’s ‘wife stated that she was 
present when he signed the application for the mar- 
riage license and that the date he gave, Feb. 1, 1886, 
was the same as that given to the authorities when he 
secured his passport for entry into this country. Her 
prior testimony that he was born in 1891 is of little 
weight for the source of her information was the in- 
sured’s statement to her, which was hearsay. The find- 
ing of the chancellor that the date of birth was Feb. 1, 
1886, was affirmed by the court en banc, is amply sup- 
ported by the evidence and has the force and effect of 
the verdict of a jury. It cannot be held that the finding 
was arbitrary or capricious and will not be disturbed. 
Equally supported is the finding that the date, Feb. 1, 
1891, was given by insured with intent to defraud the 
insurer and to secure an undue advantage.” 


Total and Permanent Disability 


In Couch v. the Equitable Life (Tennessee Court of 
Appeals, Jan. 14, 1949) the insured sought to recover 
disability benefits under a group policy on the grounds 
that he was suffering from silicosis and was unable to 
engage in any occupation whatsover. The trial court 
found that the insured could still perform manual labor 
and engage in other occupations in which he would not 
be exposed to silica dust. He, therefore, was not totally 
and permanently disabled within the meaning of the 
policy. The Appellate Court affirmed the trial court’s 
finding. 

To the same effect was the case of Patterson v. the 
Equitable Life, decided by the same court. 


Intoxication Effecting Change of Beneficiary 


The insured was engaged in the general practice of 
medicine. In 1928 his health began to fail and he re- 
lied heavily on alcoholic stimulants. He became ad- 
dicted to intoxicants and his practice decreased. In 
1932 he found himself in need of funds. He had five 
life policies and planned to cancel one of them for the 
cash surrender value. However, he consulted his son- 











in-law and it was agreed that the doctor would turn over 
the policy to the son-in-law who would give the doctor 
the cash surrender value and pay the annual premiums 
if the doctor would make him the beneficiary. The 
change was properly effected and the son-in-law re- 
ceived the policy. Two months later the doctor turned 
over two more policies under the same agreement and 
the change of beneficiary was properly made. 

In 1934 the doctor suffered a paralytic stroke and he 
and his wife moved to another home. The doctor re- 
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ceived disability payments under the policies until hg 
died in 1945. The widow and the son-in-law both claim 
the proceeds. The company deposited the proceeds iy 
court. The widow contended that the doctor was no 
mentally capable of making the changes of beneficiary, 
The case was tried in the Circuit Court, Baltimore, ang 
resulted in a judgment for the widow. 

The son-in-law appealed and the Maryland Court of 
Appeals reversed the Baltimore court and found fo 
the son-in-law. (Lynn v. Magness, Dec. 10, 1948.) The 
following excerpts from the opinion indicate the rea 
son for the reversal: 

“There is no question, of course, that a change of 
beneficiary, to be given effect, must appear to have been 
made understandingly, and if it is shown that there was | 
either lack of mental capacity or fraud or undue in. 
fluence, the attempted change will be held inoperative, 
It is also accepted that the degree of mental capacity 
necessary to change the beneficiary in a life insurance 
policy is the same as that necessary to execute a will 
or a valid deed or contract. ... Testimony, in order to 
be legally sufficient to overthrow the presumption i 
favor of a person’s sanity and capacity, must be directed 
to the date of the execution of his will or contract, ang 
must tend to show that he was incompetent at that pa 
ticular time. ... 

“But Mrs. Magness failed to adduce any evidence 
as to the mental condition of Dr. Magness on August 
29, 1932. And it is significant that the doctor practiced 
medicine during 1932, 1933 and 1934. It is reasonable 
to believe that a man who can practice medicine woul 
be able to comprehend the significance of a change @ 
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Frank Whitbeck beneficiary in an insurance policy. Not only was there 
» no evidence that Dr. Magness was under the influence 
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